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THE LAST LOAD- OF HAY WITH ITS CHARMING TOUCH OF LIFE 


HE close of the initial week of August finds the hay harvest nearly completed in all northern latitddes. The crop is reasonably good, as noted 
on another page of this issue of American Agriculturist. .Weather was ‘capricious, as usual; but farmers rushed work between showers and 
. this important crop is now mostly secured. A study of an atlas, with some general knowledge of climatic conditions, reveals the fact that — 
: the haymaking season covers a wide range in point of time. While several days must elapse before the meadows in our northern states, 
especially in this year of belated crop gfowth, are completely shorn, harvest has been lopg completed in the middle south and on the Pacific slope. 
The scene here photographed represents a pleasing expression of the hay harvect on one of the smaller farms in California, this in Sonoma county. 
The chief feature cf interest is the character of the landscape and the fact that a low-wheeled wagon is used for this work. The hay crop her: 

Consists of oats, mowed before thoroughly ripe? 

















to increase the grain crop. 


fertilizer you use, 


Monadnock Building, Chicago 


= 





is the most important element in a fertilizer whose object is 
It is wise to sce to it that there is ample Potash in the 


Rather than risk an under-supply, mix Muriate or Sulphate of 
Potash liberally with your fertilizer before applying to the soil. 

We send free our books on Profitable Farming. Books that should be in 
the library of every fafmer who is trying to get the biggest returns from his farm. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 93 Nassau Street, New York 


Address office nesrest you, 


POULTRY- AND FRUITS 
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Candier Building, Atlanta, Ga. a 
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Agricultural | 
Text-Books | 








Modern Methods of Testing Milk and Milk 

Produc ; 
Practica! Dairy Bacteriology, by Dr. 
nase gman to Vegetables, by Dr. ¥. H. Ls 
pint _ C. W. Burkett. .cocccvcsccevecccsccccecs 1.35 

Farm Animals, by Thomas Shaw 2.00 

The oe Mika and Fibre Crops in America, by 

Thomas Ff. H 1.75 
The Cereals in America, by Thomas F. Hunt.. 15 
‘Rural School re ture, by Charles W. 

vis 


coesceonessoeeB ph ceepescoseedevesveceeseree 1,00 | 


Agriculture Through “hie” Laboratory and 
School Garden, by '@. R. Jackson and L. 


On request we will send any of the above men- 

, on approval, to any responsible per- 

son who desires to look over them before purchas- 
ing, with the understanding thai the books will be 
paid for if not returned within 5 days in good 
order. We make this arrangement confident that 
- these a will meet the requirements of teachers 


CATALOG FREE TO ALL 


Our brief descriptive catalog (32 pages) will be 
tent free of charge to all applying for the same. 
Ovr New, Large Illustrated catalog, 112 pages, 
. ‘thoroughty indexed by titles and authors, and 
- containing detailed Comestphione of all the best 

a oe and home topics, sent for 6 cents 
in stamps, which only pays the 


Orange Judd Company, 
-439 Lafayette St., 
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-In this journal. Our 


Be Sure to Say "ease | Saw Your Ads 
advertisers like to 


know which paper they get the most 
orders from. 
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A Valuable Hen 


A certain Mr John Henry of Water- 
down, Ontario, is the owner of a hen 
that laid 237 eggs during her first 
year. The year began on December 
25, 1905. The recerd in months was 
as follows: January, 30; February, 
24; March, 27; April, 26; May, 19; 
June, 17; July, 15; August,.47; Sep- 
tember; 15; October, 8; Novertiber, 19; 
December, 29. 

The mother hen of this pullet, a 
barred Plymouth Rock, laid 229. eggs 
in one year. Ten pullets were reared 
from this hen, in one season. From 
November 11 up to September 11, 
1906, they had laid 1500 eggs, an 
average of 150 each. Two of the 
number were July pullets. Blood 
will tell in poultry as in other stock. 

At the Maine agricultural college, 
Prof Gowell -had one pullet whose 


record for the year was 251 and an-_ 


other laid 240 eggs. 

If hens could be bred up so as to 
approximate this mark, the poultry 
business would be exceedingly profit- 
able. Mr Henry states’ that the city 
price of the eggs, which is lower in 
Ontario than on this side of the line, 
made the eggs worth $5.17. That 
would be considered a fair return 
from a grade ewe in one year. 





Harvesting and Marketing Cantaloups 


One of the most successful growers 
of cantalops for market is W. F. Al- 
len of Wicomico county, Md. In an- 
swer to @ request we condense _ his 
Cantaloups are 
treacherous at best. Suppose you 
have escaped the late frost, cut- 
worms, striped beetles, green lice, and 
other insects; have commenced ship- 
ping and have received favorable 
notice from your commission men 
concerning the first crates; a rainy 
spell sets in, the fruits are larger 
than usual, and loo nice, but the 
sugar and the flavor are all lost; this 
means a loss in returns, but seasons 
are not all that way. I have har- 
vested a 50-acre crop that netted 
$120 clear of all expenses. The cost 
of growing by my method is about 
$100 an acre including all expenses, 
except freight, commission and cart- 


| age. 
There is some difference of opinion’ 


about picking when fruit is to be 
several days-.in transit. Cantaloups 
must be picked greener than when 
the haul is short. The first half of 
the season I pick as soon as ‘the 
stems will part. from the fruit with- 
out breaking a piece out of the mel- 
on; they must -come off smooth, and 
not tear or break the flesh. This 
condition: should prevail before .the 
cantaloup has begun to turn yellow. 
It will last only one day; the next 
the fruit will be yellow and unfit for 
transportation. After the season is 
two-thirds gone, and the weather is 
very hot, I find it safe to cut the 
sems when the fruits <7e full grown, 
and have become densely netted. 

It requires careful help to pick a 
crop of cantaloups without consider- 
able loss from picking too gre nor 
too ripe fruits. In either of these 
conditions no fruit should go in the 
package. Experts should follow just 
behind every 15 or 20 pickers to see 
if their work is done properly; wag- 
ons should ‘be ready to take the fruit 
to the packing shed as soon as they 
are gathered to the ends of-the rows; 
all handling shoild be carefully done 
to prevent -bruising and bursting 
when received at the packing shed. 
The packers, mostly women, hurry 
them in. the cratas, which hold 45 
cantaloups each. Every fruit should 
be. a perfect one, carefully culled, 
well packed, and in perfect order, 
such a crate is worth three packed 


‘from the same pile of fruit with a 


cull or two, or perhaps pack loosely 
so the fruits can roll about. .Such 


-sons them to. taste, 


erates are sent back to the p 
be packed over again. Imme 
after packing the crates are 
refrigerator cars. ; 
As no cantaloups are picked 
Sunday, the ripe ones gathe 
Monday are culled for seed, they 
only being used: During the 
my usual crop is two or three cm@ 
day shipped principally to New 
city, which is one of the best mg 
for cantaloups of good quality. 
the quantity is excessive, Boston 
ny next choice; all marketed 
venture. I sometimes ship a capy 
Springfield, Mass, Philadelphig 
Pittsburg, whichever market 
the best inducéments, but never® 
ship to more than one firm ing 
city. . A 
nt 


Effects of Gentlenegy on Poulay 


My experience has “Been that 
tleness is conducive to increased, 
production, since a gentle fow] & 
better nerves than one that igs 
and the well-balanced or 
nerved individual is the one 
counts in the animal or the 
kingdom, This is my opinion 
22 years’ breeding for show room: 
market.—[Clarence F. Bruton, 
County, Mo. Pe 

Gentleness and kindness should 
used in all poultry yards, as it 
proves egg production, and the 
ity of the meat also, as fowls@ 
fatter where they are well treatm 
[John L. Cox, Volant, Pa. 4 

It is important in the care @ 
poultry that the attendants she 
gentle and quiet of manner. B 
let strangers go into the pem 
poultry yards.—[S. N. Follam 
Worcester County, Mass. 


Canned Chicken—My wifé ! 
the best canned chicken you ever 
She takes nicely dressed chi 
cuts them up and puts them inf 
kettle and stews them down, anda 
just as i 
were going to have them for 
that day, only she doesn’t. 
they are well cooked, she gets’ 
quart glass fruit jars, takes the! 
off, and places «the chickens 
the cans, pressing’ down firmly. 
She boils the stock down to 
pure oil and pours it boiling) 
over the chickens in the jars, 
the covers on firmly, and put th 
in the cellar till they are wa 
[Henry Van Dresser, Se 
County, N Y. 








Treatment of Johnson Grass 
missioner of Agriculture John T 
son of Tenn, announces that al 
od by which Johnson grass can B 
terminated has been discovel 
Prof W. J. Spillman; author of 
Grasses of the United States® 
periments have been tried with) 
success. Lands which Were ovél 
with Johnson grass were mo 
hay for two years and none @ 
grass allowed to go to seed. T 
is a fair crop.’ In the autumn 
second year the lands were. 
under by deep plowing. ' 
year the lands upon which this 
od was used produced a bale 
ton to the'acre. Adjoining ! 
on which this method was nom 
were also planted in cotton 
result was a complete tailure 
crop, ths Johnson grass fairly 
the land. The logic of the 
ment is that by cutting the ¢ 
years and not allowing it to 
long, ‘deep tap roots rot. The 
roots are then plowed under 
winter freezes completely 
them. Much land in this 
been rendered practically 
Johnson grass.—[The book @ 
may be secured for $1 from 
Co'of N Y city.—Editor. 


Surface Thinking is akin t 
water. It takes in everytl 
happens to be soluble. Bet 
fit for use, it needs to go 
erder to be purified. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF A MODERN FARM IN NEW YORK 


did not feel disposed to invest my money in 
a farm, buildings and equipment for the sole 


. Methods of a Successful Business Man and Details of Management---System of Accounts an Impor- purpose of having a rural retreat for a few 
tant Factor---Editorial Visit to Broad Brook Farm ‘of Hon Seth Low of New York---Believes in om pena ant caer en; OBS So 
. seem 
i eon f 
Future of Agriculture as an Investment ~The New Farm Located in Weschester County, and ddinh ty cclaatels. saaetiatiin in: anal 
y how it is Laid Out---Surplus Stone Utilized for Road Making---The Dairy Herd Considered ? At any rate this interests me. My 
ture y ’ y 
Foundation of Success---Utilizing Power in all Departments.---Electric Lights from Same Source plan, therefore, was to secure a farm, one 
for Buildings---Other Interesting Details to Follow in Succeeding Article primarily through which there was a running 
brook of pure water, and not far distant fro 
This is the first of a series of thre@ articles well-known fact that little or no attention is i ae s 1 th lli d Sail 
1 on the farming methods of Hon Seth Low. ‘ f bookk ing or far New York; a place rather roiling an 
; given to the subject of bookkeeping arm ‘ 
None of ‘our readers can afford to miss them. t th RR alc Sonat Mane adapted to diversified agriculture. After 
Tell your friends about them. The details of accounts. on ea & ‘ scouring the country within a reasonable dis- 
t management are practical and of a wget lieves that if he succeeds in his farm opera- tance of New York, I finally settled upon the 
ing character. What has been done by t P tions it will be on account of his having kept a glace we have’ shulsttens Sieent Medak: Side 
man of large commercial interests, can be ac ds that will show details 
set of books and records that w ‘ine nienn soni ' th t . 
complished by others of moderate means. t t with ¢ securacy. Bvery department e place really comprises ree farms; 
ld i That a modern farm can be conducted for 0! cost with grea Soe y. one is known as the north farm, consisting of 
ioth pleasure and profit is here well illus-. of his farm has its labor-saving devices and ,. acres, another as the east farm, 40. acres, 
trated in a practical way. farm machinery, including an equipment for and the home farm of 134 acres, making inp all 
eR See power and light. He has turned his back up- 943 aores' These farms having been consoll- 
A new type of farmer is rapidly coming to on the standards set by many men of wealth, dated into one, the work really began. Much 
P the front. One of the most conspicuous ex- who have sought the country as a mere place of the land is good, but the boulders were so 
1d amples in America is the Hon Seth: of retreat, regardless of expense and the fu- ‘nick on some fields it seemed as if they repre- 
0 Low, former mayor of Greater New _ ture of practical agriculture. sented the last dump of a terminal morain. 
4 York and ex-president of Columbia un- In a recent conference with Mr Low, | 
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The manner in which Mr Low utilized these 


iversity. Unlike most men of large made up my mind to visit his farm in West- .cemingly objectionable boulders is intevest- 
commercial interests, Mr Low is putting into chester county, about 40 miles above New ing. The first thing that met my eyes as I 
effect a system of practical, everyday farm- York city and see for myself what he is doing approached the farm, was the handsome barn 
ing. While he is spending a considerable along the lines of practical agriculture. I  oonstructed entirely of the boulders and free 
amount of ready cash im buildings and equip- was interested in knowing what first prompt- tones taken from these hills. A more at- 


ments, he has not overlooked the practicai 
side of agriculture and the lessons that can 
be taught by the installation of modern, up- 
to-date equipment.in all phases of farm work. 
He is a thorough believer in the future of ag- 
riculture as a successful business enterprise 
when properly handled and managed. He is 
putting into effect the same business- prin- 
ciples as characterize any successful and well- 
established business house. He believes in 
the principle that success depends largely up- 
cn the knowledge by the manager of the 
cetails of the business. 

The unbusinesslike methods and haphazard 
way many farmers keep their accounts has 
impressed Mr Low for many years. It is a 


ed Mr Low to turn his attention to the coun- 
try and the question was put to him direct. 
The answer came promptly. 


BA@® TO THE LAND 


He said: “Having served the public for 
many years, as mayor of Brooklyn, president 
of Columbia university and mayor of New 
York, I wanted to devote my spare time to 
some special subject that might be useful and 
helpful to myself as a matter of recreation, 
and at the same time, valuable to others. My 
thoughts turned toward: the country, because 
I believe the future development along agri- 
cultural lines will be greater in the next few 
years than it has been for several decades. I 


tractive barn I have never seen. The boulders 
were utilized in a most economic way; the 


‘ corners are built up with faced stone, cut on 


and taken from the place, while the 
boulders are used generally, giving the 
barn a very pleasing appearance from 
the outside. The inside walls are faced 
fifsh. These gray walls with the red 
roof over them stand out in sharp, beau- 
tiful contrast at the foot of a gradual slope 
near the brook. The main barn is 88 feet. 
long, 45 feet wide and 42 feet high to the 
ridge of the roof, with a wing on either side 
extending to the south., One contains horse 
bars, silos and dairy barn; the other an ice 
{To Page 1051] 











SUBSTANTIAL BUILDINGS ON BROADBROOK FARM IN WESTCHESTER COUNTY NEW YORK 


The splendid barn shown at the right is that of Hon Seth Low in Westchester county, N Y. These buildings are constructed of boul- 
ders and other stone taken from the farm.” The court yard is an ideal one. The wing at the right contains horse barn; dairy barn, silos, feed 
and harness room. The dairy has room for 70 head, besides several box stalls for cows at calving time and the bull. On the left, not shown 
im the picture, is another wing containing icehouse, cold storage rooms, dairy room, shops a 1 engine room. “The main barn is 88 by 45 feet 


and 42 feet to the ridge. 


ordinary lumber on the inside, leaving a 4-inch space between the stone 
with space between to insure a perfect, circulation of air. 


m can pass through easily. This is used for hay. It is sheathed with 
Nee ne eae Ser ve Sines Ge ee walls and the sheathing. The floors are concrete, laid over with boards 
The upper part of the barn is well ventilated. The arcade facing the court yard, 


makes an excellent place for storing farm wagons, etc: It is also convenient in time of storm to protect implements or a load of farm prod- 
ucts. A perfect system of water pipes have toon laid and the buildings are suprlied with hose to use in case of fire and for washing out the 


buildings when needed. 


The water pressure is sufficient to throw a stream over the top of the barn. . The cottage at the left is the old 


farm home. It has been refitted with bathroom and other.modern conveniénces. It is at present occupied by Mr and Mrs Low, but. later 


after the new residence is completed, will become the home of the gardener. For. details of management on this farm see article in this*issue 
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GRAIN AND FORAGE CROPS 


GROWING THE RAPE CROP 


PROF THOMAS SHAW 


Dwarf Essex rape is the most’ valuable of - 


all the varieties for forage. In fact, it is 
about the only variety now grown. The sum- 
mer varieties and bird rape all go to seed 
within so short a time of the date of sowing 
that they are practically valueless in provid- 
ing forage. Within a few weeks they throw 
up seed stalks and the plants become so woody 
that their value is much impaired, nor do they 
produce leaves enough to make valuable pas- 
ture. The Dwarf Essex variety does not pro- 
duce seed the same season that it is sown. It 
is one of those plants that must have a rest 
period between the date of sowing and the 
time for producing seed. « 
SOIL CONDITIONS 


Dwarf Essex rape will grow well in any 
rich soil, but it grows better in a free-work- 
ing rather than in a stiff soil. It is scarcely 
worth while sowing it in a poor, sandy soil 
unless it is first enriched, as it will make but 
feeble growth. It will grow with great lux- 
uriance in muck or slough soils, and on free- 
working lands that have been much enriched 
with barnyard manure.. There is not a stata 
in the Union in some part of which it will 
not grow at the right season or seasons of the 
year, but it grows to least advantage in hot 
and dry weather. Like the rutabaga, it flour- 
ishes best in a moist and cool climate. 

PLACE IN THE ROTATION 


It can be grown anywhere in the rotation. 
It may be used as a catch crop, as the main 
crop, as a mixed crop, or as a supplementary 
crop. As a catch crop it may be grown any- 
where that it can have 75 to 90 days in which 
to grow without frost. It may be grown as 
a main crop and with a view to clean the land 
if sown in drills. It may be sown along with 
spring cereals to provide pasture when they 
are gone, and it may be sown as a crop to 
furnish autumn grazing after some crop of 
the season has been harvested. 

PREPARING THE LAND 

When preparing the land for rape three 
things should be sought: The first is a dine 
seedbed, the second is a moist one and the 
third is a clean one. Labor enough put upon 
the pulverization of the ground will secure 
the first. Stirring:the surface occasionally with 
the harrow will secure the second and these 
operations if continued long enough, when 
taken together, will secure the third. When 
grown as a catch -erop there may not be time 
thus to prepare the ground. When grown as 
a main crop for the season there is ample time, 
especially if the sowing is deferred until June. 


SOWING TEE SEED 


Any method that will sow clover success- 
fully should’ also answer for sowing rape. 
When sown broadcast by hand, three pounds 
of seed per acre» will suffice. When sown in 
rows and cultivated, about one pound per 
acre is enough on good land. It may be 
sown with some makes of grain drills by 
stopping up the tubes not in use, but not by 
all of these. It may be sown on slightly 
raised drills like rutabagas, or the drilis may 
be made on the level. They are usually from 
24 to 30 inches apart. The cultivation is the 
same as for a crop of field roots, but it is not 
necessary to thin the piants. The cultivation 
should clean the land and put it in fine condi- 
tion for the next crop. When sown by hand, 
the seed is covered with thé harrow. 

_ When sown along with grain the seed 
may be mixed with the grain and sown at 
the same time. If the ground is very rich it 
may be wise to defer sowing the rape seed 
till the grain is near the surface, and then to 
sow it and use a harrow with the teeth given 


a backward slant to cover it. The hazard of 
the rape plants becoming strong enough to 
injure the grain is thus reduced. Such is not 
often present, but it is sometimes. In other 
instances, as when the season is dry and the 
ground stiff, but a feeble growth is made. 
Generally, however, rape sown thus on prairie 
soils will furnish a fine lot of pasture after 
the grain has been harvested. 
WHAT GROWN FOR 

The highest use of the rape plant is to pro- 
vide pasture for sheep. There is no kind of 
pasture grown that will fatten them so 
quickly. Next after sheep it is useful for 
swine. In the absence of clever, successive 
areas of rape will provide pasture for swine 
from June onward to the close of the grazing 
season. Next after swine it is useful in pro- 
viding pasture for calves: It also furnishes 
vegetable food that is much relished by fowls. 

It also furnishes good soiling food. If 
swine are confined, they will eat large 
amounts relatively of green rape if it is 
thrown to them. If show sheep are confined 
to the paddock, green rape well grown will 
prove considerably helpful in preparing them 
for the show ring, and the same is true of 
calves when being thus fitted. It would make 
an excellent soiling food for milch cows but 
for the fact that the milk would be tainted 
if the rape were given to them in large quan- 
tities. 


CUTTING CORN BY HAND 
The accompanying sketch recently sent in 
by a reader will prove of interest to 
eastern corn growers. He has figured 
out that if the plan outlined is fol- 
lowed, a  64-hill shock, or stock, of 
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CUTTING A STOOK, OB SHOCK, OF CORN 


corn can be cut at a minimum number of 
steps. The circles in the center represent 
the four hills tied together or between which 
the shock is built. After the foundation for 
the shock is ready the man goes to No 1 and 
cuts in the direction of the numbers until he 
reaches No 8. After placing his armful in 
the shock he begins at No 9 and cuts to 16, 
again depositing his load and continuing the 
operation in the way the hills are numbered 
until the shock is completed. It will be 
noted that in addition to saving steps this 
plan brings the cutter near the shock with 
his heaviest load, or when his arm is full of 
corn. If other readers have a more desirable 
plan let. it be summitted to the editor. 


Oats are probably less favorable to the 
growth of young grasses than any of the 
other small grains exept peas. 
more than other grains anu are of more leafy 
growth, hence they provide a denser shade, 
and in maturing they draw heavily on the 
moisture of the soil. 


Orchard Grass is an excellent pasture plant 
when properly managed, but is not so nutri- 
tious or palatable as blue. grass, although it 
furnishes more grazing during the season 
and also ranks high for nutritive qualities, 


They stool . 


PREPARATION FOR THE WHEAT CROP 
E. E. HARMON, MONROE COUNTY, N Y¥ 

-I have been growing wheat successfully for 
over 50 years. Have had best success with: 
Clawson No 6, Golden Chaff and Klondyke. 
I prefer a soil of sandy loam having a‘ clay 
subsoil. My rotation is hay, spring crops and 
wheat. I usually begin plowing in April or 
May, using a nine beam plow with a stee! 
mold board.. The spring tooth harrow follows 
the plow and this with a wheel cultivater. 1 
believe in having the ground just right and 
begin drilling about September 10, the date 
depending somewhat on weather conditions. 
I am now using a drill bought about three 
years ago, and can put in about 15 acres a 
day with it. I have been growing about 100 
acres each season. I apply the barn manure 
to the sod in the spring, using a spreader. 

~ What commercial fertilizer I use is mixed 
at home and consists of potash, phosphoric 
acid and dried blood. This costs about $15 a 
ton. I use from 200 to 300 pounds an acre in 
the drill with the seed. I do nothing with 
the wheat after it is put in unless it rains, 
when I go over it with a harrow. Our crop 
is usually ready to harvest about July 25. I 
cut about 15 acres a day with our harvester. 
According ta my estimate, it costs on an 
average of 40 cents a bushel to raise wheat. 
My’ general average is about 30 bushels an 
acre and most of this is sold. 

I use about 60 bushels for family purposes 
and feed very little bran to stock. I keep 
steers, sheep, swine and about 20 head of 
horses on the farm. I use the manure from 
these animals liberally on the wheat land. We 
stack the straw in the yard, using it for bed- 
ding to absorb the liquid manure. It can also 
be used as feed by cutting and mixing it with 
bran or barley meak This, however, is not 
done extensively in this section. 

In selecting my seed wheat, I clean it care- 
fully by putting it through a fanning mill and 
store it in a dry granary. I do not think it 
advisable to keep wheat in a damp place and 
where it will be subject to sudden changes 
in weather. Seed should always be kept in 
thoroughly dry places. The Mealie variety 
yields very well, but is frequently’“winter- 
killed and is, therefore, not thoroughiy re- 
liable in this section. I raised one year 50 
bushels an acre of the Bearded Mediterranean 
variety. It was drilled on a field of 20 acres 
where I had a crop of potatoes which froze 
before they were dug. It was one of the finest 
stands of wheat I think I ever had. 


The Potato Crop requires an abundance of 
available, plant food to make large yields 
Sometimes thorough preparation cnd tillage 
of the soil will render available all the crop 
can use. ‘Usually; however, the crop responds 
well to dressings of manuge or fertilizer, and 
this is especially true in case only ordinary 
tillage is given. Therefore, unless the oil! is 
known to be in fertile condition, it is good po!l- 
icy to provide liberally for the requirements 
of the crop. The potato usually brings 4 
larger cash return per acre than most farm 
crops and therefore warrants a relatively large 
expenditure for manure or fertilizers.—f[J. L. 
Stone, Tompkins County, N Y. 


‘ 


Lambs of the Mutton Breeds are more or 
less helpless at birth, consequently they must 
be given first-class attention. In a tew 
months, however, they will be found grazing 
regularly beside their dams. After this plenty 
of feed is about all ‘that is necessary. 


A Carping Farmer makes few friends 


among his hired. men. 











DEVELOPMENT OF A MODERN FARA 
[From Page 103] 
house, cold storage room, dairy room, carpen- 
ter shop and powerhouse. These, with the 
main building, form an inner court opening 
to the south, which is well protected from 
all sides and presents a most cheerful effect. 


NEW BUILDINGS OF RARE BEAUTY 


Some of the features of construction are 
unique, particularly the arches of the main 
barn which give ample opportunity for the 
storing of the larger pieces in a shed covered 
by the barn roof. In addition to these build- 
ings, stones have been used in the construc- 
tion of a reservoir, a garage and a dwelling 
house. 3esides using this material for these 
purposes, hundreds of tons of boulders have 
been crushed and used for road-making pur- 
poses. A stone crusher was at work at the 
time of our visit and thousands of tons of 
the crushed stone had been dumped tempo- 
rarily near the lake for future use. The sale 
of this stone for road-making or other pur- 
poses is expected -to cover the expense of 
crushing and handling it. In most cases it was 
necessary to drill the larger boulders found 
buried under the stone walls before. they 
could be handled. A force of men was at 
‘ work with hammer and drill cleaning up the 
last of the old stone walls on the hill tops of 
the home farm. 

PERSONAL INTEREST IN DETAILS 


The deep personal interest taken by Mr 
Low in every detail of the work in the va- 
rious departments conducted on his farm was 
apparent. He keeps his finger on the various 
lines of the work and is developing a system 
well worth adopting by others. He maintains 
that the foundation of success for a farmer is 
in his dairy herd. With this as a starting 
point he is gradually developing a system of 
soiling and crop rotation that means so much 
on every farm. At present Mr Low has 70 
head of, grade Guernsey cattle and a pure-bred 
Guernsey bull, Special attention is given to 
the production of butter, and the by-products, 
such as skim milk, etc, are used in the swine 
end poultry departments. Details of hand- 
ling these departments, including methods of 
making butter and the management of the 
dairy herd, with a description of the dairy 
barn will follow later. 

One thing that impressed me especially was 
the business-like methods used by Mr Low in 
the development of this farm. Nothing has 
been left undone to carry into effect his ideas 
of the utilization of farm machinery and 


; 


EASTERN AGRICULTURE 


power “to facilitate the labor question. 
He has installed 10-horse power gas 
engines, which are used to furnish 


. power for running the machinery in the dairy, 


hoisting ice, handling hay, filling silos, cutting 
feeds, clipping and grooming horses and cows 
and various other purposes where power is 
needed. In addition to this, the same en- 
gines are used at night for the running of a 
small dynamo which supplies electric light for 
most of the buildings on the place. 


[To be continued. ] 


EXPERIENCES WITH ALFALFA 
WILLIS 0. WING, CHAMPAIGN COUNTY, 0 

We commenced experimenting with alfalfa 
about 20 years ago. Many told us it would 
not grow. At first it did not grow as it does 
today. There were several things we had to 
do. I do not know what our worst obstacles 
were; but I think the first thing we had to 
do was to take the water away from the sur- 
face by puiting in tile. We have on our 
320 acres about 15 miles of tile drains. We 
put it in during hard times, and some of it 
cost us as much as $150 an acre. 

We selected the worst spots rather than 
the best, because we had the idea alfalfa needs 
a gravelly soil. The roots went down into 
gravel. There was very little nutrition and 
the growth through necessity was disappoint- 
ing, but we gradually spread the area until 
we got it over clay ground. Today we have 
it growing over a considerable area. Our 
country is in the glacial drift, and we have a 
great variety of soils. After growing it for 
several years we have finally chosen a soil 
that has a heavy clay subsoil. 

Alfalfa is worth about the same, pound for 
pound, as wheat bran. One reason farmers do 
not make a better showing is because of the 
cost of protein in the form of linseed meal or 
cottonseed meal. It costs $27 to $28 a t6n. 
The same amount of protein in the form of 
alfalfa could be raised on a half acre. Now, 
about what is alfalfa worth? Wheat bran is 
worth about $14 a ton and alfalfa is worth 
that; that is to say, I got $14 for alfalfa on 
the tracks at our place baled, and I do bet- 
ter than that sometimes when I feed it. We 
ship it down to the coast, where it is grotind 
up and sold as poultry meal, sold, I presume, 
at about $50 a ton, while we get $12 or $14 
for it on the tratk at our place. 

Alfalfa is not only to be sold dt its in- 
trinsic value; it.can be fed to almost all the 
farm animals. We feed it to our lambs, 
horses and cows. I might mention incidén- 
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tally that one of the nicest ways of handling 
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alfalfa is for the fattening of hogs. Out west 
they can get about $50 worth of pork per acre 
by feeding alfalfa with a pound or two of eag 
corn to hogs until they are pretty well grown, 
and then finish with more grain. 

[The book of Alfalfa by F. D. Coburn, just 
published, should be in the hands of every 
farmer. It is the most exhaustive work of 
the kind ever printed... It contains over 400 
pages and is prefusely illustrated. Sent post- 
paid to any address for $2.—Hditor.] 


HOG PRODUCTION IN THE EAST 


JOSEPH E. WATSON, CONNECTICUT 


Feeds and feeding should engage the at- 
tention of the swine grower from birth of pigs 
until they go on the scales. Wheat middlings, 
corn meal, some oilmeal, skimmed milk, but- 
termilk and plenty of clover pasture, with 
shade and pure water to drink, furnish all 
the requisites for making pork economically. 
Never confine hogs in rail pens with mud up 
to their bellies if you expect to make them 
pay off the mortgage. A farmer has got to put 
up some fencing to hold hogs; if he does not, 
he had better let out the job of pork produc- 
tion until he has lots fenced to hold them. 

Any farmer with a dairy, living at a dis- 
tance from a railroad station too great to de 
liver milk profitably, can make more money 
by making butter or sending his cream to a 
co-operative creamery and raising a bunch of 
hogs for pork than he can in selling his milk. 
It is a fact most potent to the observer that 
whenever a man changes his methods of han- 
dling his production of milk from making 
butter at home or sending his cream to the 
creamery to selling his milk, he invariably 
becomes:a good customer for mill feeds, bran, 
gluten, cottonseed meal, barley grains, mid- 
dlings, etc. : 

FEEDING IN CLOVER FIELDS 

The feed should be handy where the hogs* 
can be fed a slop twice a day; also a little 
whole corn. If the field is somewhat distant, 
a lane can usually be planned so the hogs can 
have access to a spot handy to feed. They 
want some water to drink, but if they are 
fed a slop morning and evening they will not 
suffer, as the clover furnishes a lot of mois- 
ture and quenches their thirst. 

I have tried. watering hogs at noon in hot, 
dry weather, when running in clover where 
they cculd not get to water and have been 
surprised many times at the indifference they 
manifested after sampling the beverage and 
finding it contained no milk or grain. They 
will walk away and seek the shade, and let 
the water evaporate. - 

Sorghum cut and bound securély in stacks 
for winter forage is economical and almost 
indispensable, particularly when the snow 
covers the ground. Hogs seem very fond of 
it, eating it up completely; it fills the stomach 
and makes them feel comfortable with a full- 
ness you can furnish them as cheaply in no 
other way. A hog is the only animal fit for 
food that can be bought, fed and sold at the 
cost price per pound and pay a profit on the 
feed consumed. 


Thoroughbred White Flint Corn—tThis 
was planted on the New Jersey farm July 
19, and yielded 8.25 tong of green forage per 
acre. A mixture of 12 quarts of kafir corn 
and 1% bushels of cowpeas sown broadcast 
gave a yield of 11.3 tons per acre. 


Oilmeal—A teaspoonful or two a day may 
be fed to breeding. ewes, especially during the 
wint/ 
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The Belcher & Taylor Agricultural Too! Go. 
Box 129, CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


New York State Fair 


SYRACUSE SEPT. 9-14, 1907 
$65,000 in Premiums and Purses. 
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OUR SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 


DEVELOPMENT AND HARVEST 


Good Corn Yield Now Seems Probable 
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SPRING WHEAT OONDITIONS, 
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+--Recent Weather Favorable for Rapid 
Growth --- Hay Outlook Fairly  Satis- 
factory, Especialiy Timothy---Evident 
Shortage in Oats---No Better Turn in 
Wheat Conditions---Unfavorable Sur- 
roundings in the Northwest Will Re- 
sult in Only Moderate Crop---Pota- 
tees Developing Rapidly 
The conditions which have caused 
an unsatisfactory development of oth- 
er grain crops have prevailed in the 
spring wheat. Not only was the sea- 
son late, but there was excessive rain- 


fall in many sections. Also claims of 
rust damage are coming in; these 


| seem’ to be most prevalent in South 


Dakota. Of course, there are rusi 
Scares every year, but there can be 
no doubt that some rust is developing, 
and weather conditions seem to be fa- 
voring At. This added fact must be 
remembered. The spring wheat plant 
is generally lacking in vigor and is 
fully two weeks late. Should August 
weather conditions favor the develop- 
ment of rust, the crop may be seri- 
ously damaged. American Agricultur- 
ist’s corps of correspondents reported 
on August 1 a condition of 82. This 
in July, thus showing 
a decrease of five points during the 
month-and against 86 in August of 
1906. Threshing returns are still in- 
complete, so that it is impossible to 
make a reliable estimate on winter 
wheat yields. 

In the three great spring wheat 
states Minnesota shows a present con- 
dition of 81, North Dakota 82 and 
South Dakota 80. As the bulk of 
the spring wheat crop grown in the 
United States is produced in the three 
states named, the condition noted is 
a fair index of the entire crop. Con- 
siderable quantities of spring wheat 
are grown in Iowa, and the condition 
there is 81. On the Pacific coast, 
Oregon shows a fair condition with 
85 points, Washington an excellent 
condition with 91 points. The condi- 
tion is low in Nebraska and qute un- 
in Michigan. Wisconsin 
shows a higher average for spring 
wheat than any of the other states 
in the mddle west, but the acreage 
is comparatively limited, 
avucust i 
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Developement of Corn Crop Retarded 


The late season and long con- 
tinued heavy rains in -various parts 
of the corn belt have. seriously han- 
dicapped the corn crop. July is the 
month during which the major part 
of the growth is usually made. Dur- 
ing the present season conditions 
were such that the development was 
not as rapid as usual, and many cor- 
respondents of American Agriculturist 
write the crop seems unable to re- 
cover the vitality which was lost 


‘through frosts and cold weather at 


the time of germination. Many fields 
had to be planted and replanted. 

The condition of the crop, as indi- 
cated by the returns from our corps 
of trained observers, is 82.8, against 
85.2 at the same time last month. 
This is slightly below the average for 
the past five years, and a little over 
five points below the condition of the 
crop at the same time last year, The 
acreage planted to corn this year, as 
noted in American Agriculturist last 
month, is nearly 98,000,000 acres, so 
that even though the condition be a 
little lower than last year, there is 


no reason tp expect a greatly de- 
creased total output. 
GOOD GROWING WEATHER DURING JULY 

During the tast weeks of July con- 
ditions were favorable to complete ear 
development and a satisfactory filling 
of the kernels. Temperatures were 
high, moisture was abundant, and it 
would not be surprising if ears of 
good size and excellent weight result- 
ed. Then this fact must also be re- 
membered. Every indication points 
to good prices for all grains. The con- 
sumptive demand is good, prices for 
live stock high, which means in- 
creased numbers and consequently 
greater consumptive demand at home. 
More and more attention is being at- 
tracted to the corn crop, so that in 
all probability the total returns from 
the corn crop of 1907 will not be far, 
if any, below that of 1906. American 
Agriculturist calls attention to the 
fact that, because of the lateness of 
the season, it is extremely difficult to 
predict the outcome of the crop, and 
reserves a definite statement of yield 
until a later date. 

The condition of the crop is re- 
markably uniform. Of the states in 
the corn belt, Nebraska leads with a 
condition of 85, Missouri and Indiana 
83 each, Kansas 81, Iowa 79, Ken- 
tucky 82 and Texas 80. Ohio has been 
less fortunate than many of the other 
corn states, because of the excessive 
rainfall and inability to get a stand, 
and. to cultivate the crops already 
started; the condition in that-state is 
76. In some of the less prominent 
corn growing states, the condition is 
fairly high, but in no case does any 
state stand out prominent above the 
others. Climatic conditions have 
been remarkably uniform, and corn 
growers have had about the same 
weather to contend with. There is 
no especial reason for discourage- 
ment, for, as noted above, the pros- 
pective good prices will make up for 
shortage in yield, so that while the 
crop of 1907 is not as promising as 
that of 1906, a big yield is in pros- 
pect and fair prices may be expected. 
CONDITION OF CORN BY STATES, AUG 1 
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Oats Quite Unsatisfactory 





That there will be a decided. short- 
age in oats is indicated by the re- 
turns from American Agriculturist’s 
crop reporters. A decline of seven 
points occurred since July 1. At that 
time the condition of the crop was 
slightly over 80, and on August 1 the 
condition is reported as slightly over 
73. The average condition of oats 
during the past five years on August 
1 was 85.4. The-reasons for the pres- 
ent situation are not difficult to de- 
termine. Farmers attempted to seed 
this crop as early as possible in spite 
of the unsatisfactory conditions pre- 
vailing in early spring. The under- 
lying trouble seems to be that the 
plant never fully recovered from the 
freezing weather during and follow- 
ing seeding. The plant grew slowly, 
assumed a.yellow, unhealthy color 
and began to head out very short. 
Added to this, rust and insect injury 
is general. 

While some improvement may be 
expected under the favorable weather 
¢onditions now prevailing, it is prac- 
tically impossible to regain what was 
lost early in the season. The low 
condition is more serious when it Is 
remembered that the condition which 


"$10 to $12 per ton. 


prevails is in the states of the largest] 
commercial supply. 

Unlike the situation in corn, some™ 
states have been very seriously hurg 
Kansas, for example, 
an unusually large oats. state; 
@ condition of only 35 points. 
is normal and is due largely 
ravages of the green 


This- 
to the ~ 
bug, supple. § 


mented by a cold, wet. spring. Texag™ 


is even lower, with a condition of 3% 
and Oklahoma 
the list, with a condition of 20. Those | 
who were skeptical concerning thee 
green bug and its effects on crops arg™ 


certainly convinced now that this pest 7 


caused immense loss to. the three | 
states named, not. only in oats, but” 
also in wheat. The effect on 
corn has not yet been 


not be nearly so serious, if injured at” 
all, as to be taken into account. 


CONDITION OF OATS AUGUST 1 
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The Pacific coast states show that) 
oats are in good condition, while on5 
the Atlantic Coast reports are that’ 


80 79 
82 


— 


the crop is doing better than in they 


states in the middle ~ west. 
states show unsatisfactory 


. without very much prospect of 


provement before harvest. Harve 

is already under way in a number of 
states so that material improvement, 
cannot be expected. In many sevtion#) 
the heads are short and not well deg 
veloped. Of course, the final outcome® 
cannot be definitely predictei at th 
moment. 


Reasonably Satisfactory Hay Harvest = 


Taken as a whole the crop of h . 
is not far from a normal in bulk an@e 
quality. This is particularly tr 
where tame hay is grown. In many 
of the wild hay. sections the bulk 4 
the hay is produced on sloughs. & 
such instances weather and ‘a lal 
spring decreased the tonnage. 
shown in earlier issues of Americal 
Agriculturist grass made good zrowt® 
during the fore part of the seaso 
although coming to maturity at # 
later date than usual. July proved® 
busy season in the harvest field an@l 
while many farmers ‘in the middé 
west, and for that maiter in some § 
tions farther east, had difficulty 
cutting and curing crops, owing 
rainfall], the harvest eventually turné@ 
out reasonably satisfactory. It ne 
appears that the average rate of yiel 
for the entire country will be pom 
sably a little less than 1% tons to 
acre, and this applied to the acre# 
means a nearly normal crop. e 

EMPIRE STATE NOTES ; 

The current week practically beg 
a new season in the hay crop. Prié 
are not yet established, although 0 
casional quotations come to Amer 
ean Agriculturist. The belief see 
to prevail that prices will start 
much as last season. A correspoml 
ent in Saratoga county, N Y, plat 
the yield 1% tons to the acre, qual 
fairly good. In northern New YOR 
old hay is Well cleaned up. A co 
spondent. in Chaumont, Jeffers 
county, estimates the rate of yi 
one ton per acre. Harvest is 
along in Herkimer county. Farm 
were hindered some by wet weal 
ola y is held at high figures. 
new hay sold in Delaware county 
to the close of July, dealers talm 
Crop late in 
gany county, one correspondent @ 
ing price of new hay $13 baled 
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and quality both 
Port Gibson, Onta- 


delivered, acreage 


good. Yield at 


rio county, about one ton per acre, 
quality’ of timothy good, prices not 
established. 

In western counties about an aver- 
age crop. A correspondent in Wayne 
estimates 10% better than last year. 
Around Lockport, Niagara county, 
yield about 1% tons to the acre, prices 
not established, but dealers talking a 
jower range. than last season. At 
Falconer, Chautauqua county, yield 
nearly two tons to-the acre, quality 
good, but harvest late, No prices yet 
established. 

A good hay yield is reported at 
Sandovel, Ill. Timothy 1% tons per 
acre, but area less than last year. 
Quality is fair and dealers giving $10 
@12 p ton to fafmers. 

GOOD CROPS IN THE EAST 

Ohio is evidently securing a good 

hay crop. -In many instances much 


better than anticipated, harvest late, 
extending several days into August. A 
correspondent at New Waterford re- 
ports yield 144 to 1% tons per acre, 
and excellent quality At Portsmouth 
the crop is the best in years. The 
harvest was late Pennsylvania and 
New York, but reasonably good rate 
of yield and quality satisfactory,, par- 
ticularly in timothy Very little new 
hay mowing and prices not estab- 


lished. A corresponden€ in Allegany 
county, N Y, quotes new hay baled 
and delivered at railroad sta- 


Delaware county 
England hay is 


tion $13 per ton; in 
$10 to $12. In Né 


always an important crop, owing to 
the extensive -dai interests, and 
while harvest was ympleted under 
difficulties on account of showers, a 
reasonably good yield has been se- 
cured, both as to quantity and quality. 
CLOVER SHORT IN INDIANA 

Such heavy producing hay states as 
Indiana, Ohio, -New York and Michi- 


gan have turned off reasonably good 
crops, and but for the discoloration 
hamed, secured in good condition. New 
hay is already moving to market in a 
small way, althomgh baling only fairly 


begun. A correspondent of American 
Agriculturist at Portland, Ind, says 
no clover hay there, and very little 
mixed hay, while timothy averages 
1% tons to the acre and offered freely 
by farmers at $8 for loose hay. Clover 


is also very short in Randolph county, 
Ind, but timothy increased acreage 
and an excellent yield of good qual- 
ity, with meadows free from weeds 
and ideal weather at harvest perio. 

With the clover crop short in many 


important sections, and seed contin- 
wing high in price, farmers find an 
incentive to save cloverseed where- 
“ver it is practicable from second 
crops grown upon their farms. Early 
August finds prime clover seed sell- 
ing at wholesale in Toledo, O, at the 
high levei of $9.25 to $9.50 a bush2l, 
and at Chicago at $15.50 per 100 
Pounds with arrivals small. 
PRELIMINARY ESTIMATE OF HAY YIELD 
[In tons per acre] 
NE 1.40 la 1.40 
NY 1.50. Mo 1.40 
Pa 145 Kan 1.25 
Tex 1.25 Neb 1.50 
Ark 150 ND 1.50 
Tenn 1.75 S D 1.70 
W Va 1.30 Cal 1.50 
» Ky 1.50 Ore 2:00 
EO 1.40 Wash 2.25 
Mich 130 Okla 1.75 
Ind La) Other 1.20 
il 1.25 cote 
Wis 1.50 Average 1.40 
Minn 1.25 





| My Poultry Yard is se parated from 
the vegetable garden by a wire netted 
| fence, and is shaded by plum, cherry 
—@nd apple trees, which furnish fruit 
enough for the year. Last year I 
% Bad corn there, but the frost killed 

roasting ears. Wheat was then 
Wn, which will furnish food for the 
Poultry and the cow. Cow, chickens 
Sarden make a team that pulls 
together.—_[Mrs. Emma Hd- 
"as, Houston County, Tenn. 


Storing Seed Potatoes 


L, D., IRISH, WISCONSIN 





If potatoes intended for seed are 
placed in pits and properly covered. 
they will come cut in the spring with- 
out a sprout; they will also be as 
firm as when placed in the pits. This 
condition certainly indicates that no 
vitality has been lost. 

Every sprout that starts on a po- 
tato and is broken off removes just 
so much vitality from the seed. I 
find that it is necessary to dig the 
pit more than 6 or 8 inches deep. 
That is just deep enough to get a 
good, solid bottom, so that the pota- 
toes can be shoveled up easily with 
a potato scoop. Fifty to 100 bushels 
may be put into one pit safely. 

When the pit is full cover with 
about 8 inches of straw, then put on 
8 inches of dirt. The third layer 
should be another layer of straw and 
then another layer of dirt. If thd 
temperature falls below zero for a 
length of time, cover the pit with 
stable manure. By following this 


method. I never have any potatoes 
that spoil -or have been injured in 
any way. 





Wide Variance in Hop Crop Estimates 





With the ’07 hop harvest only a few 
weeks off, buyers are already out with 
pencil and paper, figuring big esti- 
mates for the yield. Dealers are talk- 
ing 300,000 bales on the Pacific, but 
as “experts” vary so much in their 
views little reliance can be placed on 
their figures which at best are too 
mucb colored with personal leanings. 
Trade estimates place stocks of old 
hops On the coast at 30,000 bales &f 
which 80% are in the hands of pro- 
ducers.. Parties who have toured the 
principal hop-growing sections of Ore 
say the outiook is fair, but there is no 
certainty that last year’s heavy yield 
will be duplicated or even closely ap- 
proached. The general hop market 
rules uneventful and. no more than 
steady. Some contracting reported in 
Ore around 10c p Ib. 

LATEST NEW YORK HOP PRICES 

[In cents p lb with comparisons] 

1907 1906 1905 
N Y state, ch 15@16 16@17 25@26 

med to prime 14@15 14@15 22@24 
Pac coast, ch 11@12 16@17 24@25 

med to prime 8@ 9 13@15 22@23 
Olds .......... 5@ 8 4@ 8 10@12 
German ....... 32@37 27@30 50@60 


Caters to Family Trade—For 20 
years we have been selling truck in 
the same town at retail. We paid for 
the farm years ago and never ask a 
grocer to buy our truck, but if he 
comes and wants to buy of us, we sell 
at our price, not his. We try to have 
almost everything adapted to our soil 
to sell. A few years ago we added 
popcorn. The past season, in one load, 
we had on our wagon at one time ap- 
ples, pears, quinces, potatoes, beets, 
cabbage, melons, Hubhard squash, 
beans, ripe and green tomatoes and 
popcorn. We shell our popcorn and 
sell by the quart. We also sell butter 
and buttermilk. Our wagon is one of 
the nicest for such truck I have ever 
seen. We can reach everything on it 
without much trouble. All is under 
cover, and we can almost always sell 
what we have each time, for we go the 
same day of the week and try to be at 
the house at the same time of the day 
each trip. We would rather lose 50 
cents than have our customers lose 1 
cent. We always trust our old cus- 
tomers until they wish to pay and try 
to please everyone. If a thing is found 
to be poor when they come to use it 
and they tell us of it, make it 
good. Last fall’ we sold five tons of 
Hubbard squash by the pound and a 
ton of popcorn, besides other truck.— 
[C. J. Richardson. Lake County, O.. 











ree DOWDEN Book: 


It will tell you how to get a all your potatoes. 


all your pota fast one from the © pounder, to the small 

ee Mint BoFou know how many Gellert difference it makes ‘eaes hark her you get all or yo a 

t for the Dowden Book. It's Free—it will tell fell zon bo pow to ee in every potato 
produced. If youare a potato grower you want to 
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ote “a pores | 
80 strong the 


that a break 


Drop us a postal today. The 
book will come right back. 


Dowden Manufa Co. 
777 Elm Street. Prairie City, Ia, 
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Hay baled with a Dederick Baling Press 
— upon to een A Ded fora erick. bale ce than the 


matt oF 


is invariably neatest, 
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= best bale, but the m bales. For rainplicity, 
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Fr Dery Sos 68 Tvl St, Aan, ny. 


ur Capacity 2 to 4 Tons Per Hour. 
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“Best by Every Test” 


—U. 8. Gov't Report || 

You take no risk in buying 
an Olds Engine, because you 
are protected by the strongest 
guarantee made by any engine 


maker. 

It is the lowest priced good engine 
made by a factory 25 years in the 
business. 

There is an agent near you to see 
that everything is right and kept so. 

We have a liberal proposition to 
anyone wanting a good engine. 

Be sure to write us about it before 
you buy elsewhere. 

Send for our catalog showing Type 
A Engines, 3 to 8h. p. and Type G 
8 to 50 h. p. for gasoline or distillate. 


OLDS GAS PowEn co. 
Main Office—05 Lansing, Mich. 
Binghamton—23 Wash uy . ainwun BR Market #t. 
Kensas City, Mo. 1226 Even St api 
Omaha, 1015 Farnum 





























Practical, durable¥and economical 


machinery. Write for illustrated cata- 


logue showing cuts and bare mag of 
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SHOE BOILS 
y 


3, BSORBINE 


will remove them and leave no 
emish. not blister or re- 
puff or swelling. 
be worked. bot evgenveres ina git EG Free. 0. 


ttle. Cures Boils, a *, Old Be Sores oe ‘Srentae, 
‘aricose Veins, Varicocele, Hydrocele. 


W. F. YOUNG, P.D. F., 51 Monmouth St, Springfield, Hass 


WEEDSPORT SILOS 


The three styles we build are models of up-to-date 
Silo construction. The ‘‘Weedsport Improved Silo” 
with removabie, sliding, interchangable doors, meets 
every requirement for practical use. Material and 
workmanship first-class throughout. Write for Cat- 
alog A; ask for price on size desired. 

The Abram Walrath Co., Weedsport, N. ¥. 
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New York State Veterinary College 
of Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Free tuition to New York state Students. 
tended announcement. Address 
Prof. JAMES LAW, F.R.C.V.S., Director 


Ex 





YOUNG MEN WANTED—To learn the 
Veterinary Profession. Catalogue sent 
free. Address VETERINARY COLLEGE- 
Grand Rapids, Mich., 45 Louls Stree , 
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Fattening Sheep on Pastures 


PROF THOMAS SHAW 





Sheep of certain classes can be bet-. 


ter finished on grass than cattle. Not 
infrequently they come down from 
the ranges in good corn condition for 
the market. The same is true of sheep 
in some instances from blue grass and 
other pastures of the arable farm. 
But none of these fatten better than 
Sheep who dodge in and out, picking 
up food in the by-places of the barn. 
The mutton thus finished, however, is 
not always equalin quality to that fin- 
ished largely on grain. To this, how- 
ever, there are some exceptions. 

The pastures best suited to the fin- 


| ishing of sheep in the sense of mak- 


ing high-class mutton are rape, corn 
and peas. Of these rape is unques- 
tionably the best, but each of these 
has its place. The rape plant is really 
the great forage plant for fattening 

It is this in a pre-eminent de- 
Happy are those who are abun- 
dantly supplied with rape pasture well 
grownewho have sheep to fatten when 
the fattening season arrives. Corn of 
the small varieties,- as squaw corn, 
answers. very well for fattening sheep 
just where it grew, but much care 


| must be used in introducing them to 


the grazing. 

Sheep maybe fattened frequently 
in the grain fields of the northwest 
on the heads of the fallen grain, and 
on the many weed seeds that so fre- 
quently abound in these lands. If rape 
has been sown inthe fields, the condi- 
tions are just so much the better for 
fattening the sheep. In these ways 
sheep and lambs may be fattened in 
good form and usually more cheaply 
than if they were fattened indoors in 
winter. 





The Oats Crop Considered 





The following letter from B. Ezra 
Herr of Lancaster county, Pa, ex- 
plains itself. The discussion of this 
subject by Prof Thomas F. Hunt, di- 
rector Pennsylvania experiment sta- 
tion, is timely and _ interesting.— 
[ Editor. 

I should like to have some informa- 


tion that will benefit farmers . like 
myself, who live in the southern tier 
of counties. In the days of my 
father, we could raise a far better 
crop of oats, both in quantity and 
quality. It cannot be done now. Our 


seasons are no hotter than they were 
then, yet for the oats we sow now 
the season is too short, hot and dry. 
Some 30 or more years ago oats from 
Michigan and the northwest was sent 
here to market. Farmers were struck 
with the size and weight of the grain. 
In weight it averaged above 40 pounds 


to the bushel. Seedmen began pub- 
lishing the merits of western oats. 
Our: farmers lost their heads, and let 
the old pea oats suitable for our ¢cli- 
mate go out. This interloper came in 
but was not suitable for our condi- 
tions. The result is our oats are now 
nearly a failure unless we have a very 
suitable year. I do not wish to de- 
tract anything from the merits of 
western oats. That it is a splendid 
oats, everyone knows, but the fact 
remains that it is not suitable for our 
climate. 

Do any of the numerous readers of 
American Agriculturist know of .a 
variety of oats that will stand our 
climate. In short, is there any oats 
}now grown like that which our fath- 
ers produced in this section years 
ago? Can anyone tell where old pea 
oats can be bought? We are in a 
dilemma and many of our farmers 
have given up the idea of growing oats. 
This same land is going into corn, 
potatoes and tobacco. These are bet- 
ter paying crops and it is all right, 
but many times we have not manure 
enough to reach, so the balance goes 
in oats. I will have more ground 


will have manure 
someone will 
me the 


next spring, than I 
to cover, and [I hope 
come to my relief and give 
desired information. 

The probabilities are that there are 
still men in Lancaster county who 
have continued to produce the same 


FIELD AND BARN 


strains of oats which their fathers 
raised. Doubtless an advertisement 
in the local papers would reveal a 
number of such growers. It is doubt- 
ful, however, “whether the difficulty 
in the yield and quality of oats men- 
tioned by Mr Herr is due to the va- 
riety in all cases, although it may be 
in some instances. As is_well known, 





oats need a cool, moist climate. For 
this reason early sowing is essential. 
If for any reason oats are not sown 
as early as formerly a less yield and | 
a lighter weight per bushel may be , 
expected. Later seeding of oats may 
be caused by lack of organic maiter | 
in the soil which delays the working | 
of the land in the spring or it may 
be due to a different system of farm | 
management. f 

On account of the need: of early 
sowihg, fall plowing is often advis- 
able in order that there may be no} 
delay in seeding. That it is not mere | 
theory, that early sowing is desirable | 
is shown by the fact that 11 stations 
in the United States and Canada have | 
tested the time of seeding and have 
unformly found relatively early seed- 
ing desirable. While with corn there 
is'a period of four or five weeks in 
which the time of planting is not im- 
portant, with oats such a difference 
in time of sowing often makes the 
difference between success and failure. 

This does not mean that oats can- 
not be sown too éarly.- it is, of 
course, necessary to wait. until the 
land is in a suitable condition for 
seeding. For example, in 1891 the 
Pennsylvania agricultural experiment 
station sowed oats on duplicate plats 
at five different periods and obtained 
the following results: Oats sown 
Aprit 8 produced 51 bushels an acre; 


April 15, yield 58 bushels; April 22, 
yield 50 bushels; Aprti 29, yield be 
bushels, and those put in May 6, 


yielded 42 bushels an acre. 

The season at the experiment sta- | 
tion is probably one to two weeks | 
later than in Lancaster county. It | 
will be noted in this experiment that | 
the earliest sowing was not so suc- | 
cessful as that of the second period. 
Chis was due to the fact that the | 
seed was sown before a suitable seed 
bed could be prepared.” The whole 
trend of farm practice and experi- 
mental evidence is that every precan- 
tion must be taken to secure a good 
seed bed as early in the spring as 
possible. | 

I do not wish to be understood .as 
minimizing the importance of the se- 
lection of proper varieties of oats, | 
beerause I believe this to be important, | 
but I would emphasize the impor- 
tance of so organizing the farm’ work-! 
and so modifying the physical pro- 
perties of the soil by a proper supply 
of organic mattet, drainage or other- 
wise, that a proper seed bed may be 
prepared for oats at the earliest pos- | 
sible date in the spring. 








Cutting Silage—I have a silage cut- | 
ter that works fine. Some time ago I | 
bought a silo from one of your ad- | 
vertisers, and a little later secured 
the cutter from them. I am well 
pleased with both. I bought one of 
the smaller size cutters, as I intended 
it for my own use. I also have a 
blower and like it better than a car- 
rier. I am able to put in 50 tons a 
day with it. After filling the silo; I 
cut up quite a lot of corn fodder and 
find jt very helpful in feeding. It is 
easier to handle and I think better | 
for the animals. Silos make much 
less labor, both in feeding and handling 
the crops. I Gan put my crop directly 
into the silo from the field and know 
that I am safe, with a good lot of 
succulent feed for fall and winter use. 
Silage is eaten with great relish by 
all my animals. My cutter cost $57, 
while for the blower I paid $54. Tf 
hever spent money to better advan 
tage.—[Carlos W. Rowe, Essex Coun- 
,. =e; 


Try This Potate Digger Free—D. Y. 
Hallock & Sons, of York, Pa, will 
extend their special offer, made in the 
August 3d issue, throughout the bal- 
ance of August. To every reader of 
this journal they effer to ship a potato 
digger to “try before you buy.” Better 
look up their ad, but be sure to tell 
them you are a reader of this journal.'| 
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‘WHIRLWIND: 
wey SILO 
FILLER 


green or dry fodder an a 
cut hayorstraw. Our cat- 
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your 
Silo with 

any Pow- 












where 

others fail. Carried in 

stock at principal trans- 

fer points. Pamphiet,— 

**How and Why to Filla 
Silo,” sent free. 












The horse can draw the 
load without help, if you 
reduce friction to almost 

nothing by applying 








to the wheels. 

No other lubri- 

cant ever made 

wears so long 

and savesso much 
horse power. Next time 
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AN AGGRESSIVE TOBACCO GROWER 


is B. Ezra Herr, pres of the Lancas- 
ter’ Co (Pa) tobacco growers’ assn. 
He is_always to be found in the front 
rank of those fighting the<cause of 
the leaf producer, whether it be com- 
bating the Philippine tariff bill, urg- 
ing better cultural methods or work- 
ing for higher prices. 





Farm Grass Problems Discussed 
PROF J. L. STONE, CORNELL UNIVERSITY 





I have a’ pasture of 12 acres lo- 
cated on a side hill. It ‘is clay soil 
and there is a ledge of rocks in under 
part of it from 3 to 10 inches below 
the surface. This pasture has not 
been plowed for 40 years and the 
seeding is very much run out. Tell 
me what to do with it-—[Arthur W. 
Cross, Washington County, N Y. 

In dealing with lands that are 
readily -tilled, it is usually advisable 
when desiring to renew a run-out 
pasture, to plow and thoroughly sub- 
due the vegetation growing on the 
field and replace it by new seeding, 
but in the case of rough lands diffi- 
cult to till sometimes it is advisable 
to attempt their renewal without re- 
plowing. Coarse, brushy, weedy 
growth should be removed with a 
scythe. Grass seeds should then be 
sown, and if the nature of the sur- 
face permits, they should be some- 
what worked into the soil with a 
sharp, spike-tooth harrow, but if the 
surface is so rough as to prevent 
harrowing the seeding should be 
done, an attempt being made to sow 
at a time when there is likely to 
occur, during succeeding weeks, an 
abundance of rainfall to facilitate its 
germination. 


This fighting back of the coarse 
growths and introduction of. grass 
seeds will usually result in a very 


much improved condition of the pas- 
ture in the course of the season. 
This method followed up at frequent 
intervals will ultimately result in as 
good pasture as this land is capable 
of growing. 

The applications of manure or fer- 
tilizer or refuse material of any sort 
that will act as a mulch to prevent 
the soil drying out during the heat 
of summer, will aid in the object 
sought. There is on the college farm 
on a naturally dry, gravelly’ knoll a 
number of acres of most excellent 
pasture that has been maintained for 
35 or more years. The method em- 
ployed has been that described above, 


only perhaps, I should emphasize 
that in this case there has been con- 
siderable litter and coarse manure 


applied upon the driest and more ex- 
posed knobs. The seeds used in re- 
newing this pasture have been the 
ordinary ones in use in the vicinity, 
timothy, red, white and alsike clover, 
blue grass, etc. 

[A copy of our splendid book Farm 
Grasseg of the United States by Prof 





LIVE STOCK 


W. J. Spillman, the grass expert of 
the United States department of agri- 
culture, will be helpful to our corre- 
spondent. Sent postpaid for $1. Also 
our excellent book, entitled Clovers, by 
Prof Thomas Shaw, will be of great 
use to every farmer. Price $1. We 
also have a new edition of the Book 
of alfalfa by F. D. Coburn, the world’s 
best authority on this great crop. This 
is the most complete account of al- 
falfa ever published. Price $2.— 
Editor.] 


Big Premiums for Holstein Breeders 








Holstein money prizes are larger 
than ever this year. The ‘Holstein 
breeders’ association with its usual 


enterprise has made arrangements to 
put up a commendable sum of money 
in special prizes in the promotion of 
the breed. The largest special prize 
is $468 to be awarded at the national 
dairy show at Chicago about October 
10. Iowa state fair at Des Moines, 
which comes off about August 23, has 
been especially favored. There is to 
be twice as much money offered here 
as will be awarded by any other state. 
There will be $225 in special prizes 
and $50 additional in the public bute 
ter test provided the test is won by 
cows recorded ‘in the Holstein herd 
book. 

Wisconsin gets $100, Michigan $75, 
and western Michigan $60. Washing- 
ton inter-state fair for best exhibits 
of this breed will give a silver cup. 
Central Maine and New York fair 
are equally liberal with silver cups 
for best exhibits of this breed, the 
cup at New York being given to the 
cow winning favor prizes. 

The Massachusetts fair is giving 
several silver cups in various classes 
for best exhibits. Prize money won 
by registered Holsteins at [Illinois 
state fair will be duplicated to the 


extent of 50%, and $100 will be 
awarded in exhibit classes, provided | 


fair authorities add $100 to the regu- 
lar prizes. 


Free Book on Canadian Lands—A 
copy for every reader. ‘Tells all about 
Saskatchewan, Canada’s richest farm- 
ing district. Every American farm- 
er who wants an interesting, illus- 
trated book telling about resources of 
one of the richest sections of south 
central Canada, just 50 miles north 
of the Dakota boundary line, should 
send for free copy of the 100 page 
book, which can be had for postal 
card request. addressed to the Sas- 





katoon & Western Land Co, 419 Main | 
St, Winnipeg, Manitoba. This Saskat-° 


chewan district is right in the heart 
of the great wheat belt in America 
and raises the largest wheat crops on 
the continent. Many a time the first 
year’s crop has paid for the land. 
The railroads are all built. The day 
of desirable homesteads in Canada is 
past. They are all too far away from 
railroads and towns. In the Sas- 
katchewan district, however, farmers 
are all well settled. Over 189,000 peo- 
ple went to Canada last year, and 


over 300,000 are expected this year. | 


The time to go is now if you are go- 
ing at all. That is why it will pay you 
to get posted by sending for a copy 
of this book. Simply write to the 
Saskatoon. & Western Land Co, 419 
Main St, Winnipeg, Manitoba: “Send 
me a copy of your 100-page illus- 
trated free book on Canadian lands 
as advertised in the old reliable 
American Agriculturist.” Sign your 
name and address in full. You will 
receive the book and also an intere 
esting letter. 


Thicken the Slop with shorts and 
bran rather than thin it with water. 


The result will be formed in the hog’s 
carcass. 














AND DAIRY 


MILK CANS ROB) 
You 


Look through a microscope at milk J 
set to cream in pans or cans and you'll 

see how they rob you. You'll see the 
caseine—the cheese part—forming & 















and thicker until it forms solid curd. 


Bomean you expect all the cream to 
through that? it can’t. This} 

















caseine wed catches a third to half the 
Cream, You stand that loss just as 
long as you use pans or cans for they 
baven’t enough skimming force to 
Sake out all the cream. But, just the § 
mine ou co 








Dairy Tubular Oream 

ra have 10,000 times more 
skimm! force than pans or cans, 
and twice as much as any other separ- 
ator. They get all the cream—get it 
quick—get it free from dirt and in the 
best condition for making Gilt Edge 
Butter. Caseine don’t bother the Tub- 
ular. The Tubular is positively cer- 
tain _to greatly increase your dairy 
Profits, 80 write at once for catalog 
1-100 and our valuable free book, 
“Business Dairying.” 














The Gherpise Separater 
Can. Chicago, tite 











The World’s 
Most Famous Cream Separator 


Empire Cream Separator Co., 


Bloomfield, MN. J. 











ROOFING 


The Fay Manilla Roofing Co., Camden, N.J 


The best Red Rope Roofing for 
ic per sq. ft., caps and nails in 
cluded. Substitute for plasters. 
Sample free. 

322 Point St. 








Successful 
Fruit Culture 


A Practical Guide to the Cultiva- 
tion and Propagation of Fruits. 


By Samvet T. MAYNARD, 


Formerly Professor of Horticulture at the Mas- 
sachusetts Agricultural College. 


This book is written from the standpoint of 
the practical fruit grower; it is up to date in 
every particular, and covers the entire practice 
of fruit culture, It gives in plain, practical 
language, descriptions of such varieties as are 
most in demand in our markets, and the 
methods practiced by the most successful cultj- 
vators of many sections of the country.’ Sep- 
arate chapters are devoted to the apple, pear, 
peach, apricot and nectarine, plum, cherry, 
quince, mulberry, grape, blackberry, raspberry, 
cranber?y, strawberry, blueberry, _ huckleberry, 
subtropical fruits, propagation of fruit trees 
and plants, fruit growing under glass, insect 

ts and fungous diseases. The chapter on 
he apple is particularly comprehensive and 
complete, forming a monograph in itself. The 
chapter on forcing yp grapes, strawberries. 
and other fruits, describes the most successful 
methods of the present day, and is the most 
bea practical treatise on this important in- 


ustry. 
Illustrated. 5x7 inches. 265 pages. 
Price, postpaid 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


439-441 Lafayette St., New York, N. Y¥. 
Marquette Building, Chicago Il. 






















Wash 


Can ixteen years’ use has conclusively proved the 
durability of the U.S., and it makes 
dairying more profitable than 
other machines because it 
GETS ALL THE CREAM 


HOLDS 
WORLD'S 
RECORD 


FOR CLEAN SKIMMING 


It costs you nothing to find 
out why the U.S. is the best, 
and it’s money in your pocket to know. 


“Send me new Catalog 











The relia- 
bility of the U. 
S. is indorsed by 
leading Agricultural 
Colleges and Experiment 
Stations throughout the 
country. For example: — 
“April 29, 1907.—Your sepa- 
rators continue to give us 
perfect satisfaction. Since 
our last report we have tried 
two more machines, and of 
all the nine machines tried 
to the present, none have 
skimmed closer than the 
U. S.”’ Can send you 20 
letters from them if you 
want. The U.S. is ac- 
knowledged THE 
standard cream 
separator. 
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VERMONT FARM MACHINE COMPANY 


hteen Distributing Warehouses 





BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 





All| 
Hill 
Till, 
Hill 


BLIZZARD ‘cores: 


with wind elevator, either mounted 
or unmounted. Cuts hay, straw, feed, 
etc. Elevates to any height. Strong. 
durable, economical. Fully guaran- 

Send for new illustrated 














SILOS 


Harder Silos make dairying profit- 
able. Used by U. S. Government. 
Recommended by the best dairymen 
everywhere. Continuous opening 
front with air-tight doors. Cypress, 
White Pine, White Hemlock. Also 
Silo Filli Machinery, Manure 
readers, Horse and Dog Powers, 
Threshers. Send for catalogs. 


HARDER MFG, CO., 
Box 13, Cobleskill, N. ¥. 
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UNTIL YOU INVESTIOATE. 
“THE MASTER WOKKMAN,* 
‘a two-cylinder gasoline, kerosene oj. 
echaaeiton i soani eer durability. Coat 
a on le, 6 onary or 
THis 18 OUR: “THIRD ¥BAR. * 
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Cash Prizes for American Nuts 


The nut contests of 1905 and 1906 


conducted by us for Dr Robert T. 
Morris, the distinguished surgeon of 
New York, have been so eminently 


successful and productive of good re- 
sults, we have again decided to offer 
liberal cash prizes this fall for any 
variety of American wild nut, ex- 
cept pine nuts and acorns. Two sep- 
arate and special prizes will be given 
for hickory nuts .from eastern and 
western states. In selecting the hick- 
ery nut, quality and thinness of shell 
are more important than size. Dr 
Morris says that the best nuts sent 
im our previous contests are found 
among those of medium size. In en- 
tering this contest, therefore, keep 
this in mind, 

Twelve nuts from a native Ameri- 
ean tree should be selected carefully 
and packed in a pasteboard box, or 
better still, in a small, strong muslin 
bag. This should be mailed to our 
mearest office to the Nut Contest Edl- 
tor. Mail not later than December 
7. 1907. If you decide to enter this 
comest, cut out this notice and pre- 
gerve it, so as to keep the facts be- 
Pore vou. Do not put nuts in tin 
boxes or tight wooden boxes, as there 


is. danger of mold, providing the 
muts are not thoroughly dry. Some 
of the chestnuts and hickory nuts 


boxes of this sort 
the judges were 


gent last year in 
were moldy and 


wnable to pass upon them. 
contain the 
of the sender 


Each package should 


mame and address on 





the outside, but do not inclose any 
writing within the package unless 
first-class postage is paid. If sent as 
indicated above, the postage rate will 
be 1 cent an ounce. At the same 
time, address a letter separately to 
the Nut Contest Editor, giving a de- 
scription of the tree, its location; its 
approximate diameter and hight, 
whether it is on high or low ground, 
something about its surroundings, and 
if possible, the character of soil in 
which the tree grows. State all the 
facts you can regarding the nut and 
how long you have known the tree. 
Every country boy knows of some 
particular nut tree of special merit 
and is always anxious to secure the 
crop from it. These are the kind of 
trees that should be located now and 
watched. Make up your mind to 
enter the contest at once. 

All first prizes will be in cash. Sec- 
ond prizes will be in books published 
by Orange Judd Company and se- 
lected from our catalog. Third prizes 
will be subscriptions. 

The prizes will be as follows: 1, 
Best hickory nut, large or small, 
eastern and western states separately, 
the division line being the Mississippi 
river; 2, best American chestnut; 
nut; 5,.best. beechnut; 6, best hazel- 
8, best black walnut; 4, best butter- 
nut.. We have set aside $20 for cash 
prizes for distribution. The balance 
will be in books and subscriptions as 
indicated above. ' Our readers should 
keep this announcement before them 
and not let this opportunity slip. 
Make the 1907 nut contest a greater 
success than any®of the others. In 
1906 there were 107 entries, repre- 
senting 23 states, in which there were 
133 lots of nuts. We expect a new 
record this year and now is the time 
to lay your plans. 

With August sunshine and shower 
crops move on apace. While bumper 
yields of former years will not be 
reached in any instance, reasonably 
good harvests are in sight all along 
the line. -What is equally important, 
prices to farmers are good right now. 
There is every prospect that the new 
crops will go into consumption chan- 
nels at figures showing reasonable 
profits to producers, if present condi- 
tions are any criterion. This is in 
gratifying contrast with an occasional 
year when the upturn from a low to 
a relatively high price level takes 
place after the crops have left first 
hands. So far as that is concerned 
the business farmer of today is fortified 
equally with the middleman with a 
knowledge of actual conditions. These 
he secures through just such medium 
as American Agriculturist with its long 
array of crop and market reports. 
Make the most of your harvests, and 





get all that is coming to you. Look 
carefully at the showing in this 
week's issue of this magazine. The 


great staples are covered in reports 
of condition of wheat, corn, oats and 
hay; special money crops include on- 
ions, potatoes, cabbage, with allusion 
also to hops, tobacco, ete, This valu- 
able information is yours; appropriate 
it. 





After a long career of usefulness, 
Mrs Orange Judd died of heart fail- 
ure, August 2, at the home of her 
son, James 8, Judd, in Springfield, 
Mass. She was in her 85th: year; 
born in Warren county, N J, daughter 
of Thomas Stewart and Catharine 
Reynalis. When a baby her father 
took her and the rest of his family 
to the “almost unknown western part 


of New York.” He settled in Hart- 
land and later moved to Lockport, 
where Mrs Judd grew to young 


womanhood, attending Phipps union 
seminary at Albion after the home 
schools were exhausted. Later she 
taught at the Rockford, Ill, seminary. 
On May 1, 1855, she was married to 
Orange Judd, who was then beginning 
the active campaign which eventually 


EDITORIAL 


made the American Agriculturist a 
household word in America. Their 
home until 1883, with the exception 
of a few years each in Middletown, 
ct, and in foreign travel, was in 
Flushing, N Y, where she was laid 
to rest last week. Mrs Judd was a 
woman of extraordinary vitality, both 
physical and mental. Her life from 
earliest childhood was consecrated to 
her Master and her activity in the 
missionary and other organizations 
of the Methodist church is a matter 
of historical record. 


~~ 
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While less is heard nowadays of the 
formation of trusts and pools, combi- 
nations of capital in the industrial 
world, as in railroads, are very much 
in evidence. A federal census bulle- 
tin containing statistics for the man- 
ufacture of agricultural implements 
has been made public this week and 
bears directly on this. It shows that 
in five years following the federal 
census of 1900, the number of estab- 
lishments engaged in making farm 
machinery decreased 9.4% while cap- 
ital increased nearly 25%, and the 
value of products increased nearly 
11%. In other words,, fewer establish- 
ments have turned out more finished 
goods. An interesting side light on 
the final cost of farm implements to 
the consumer is the statement that 
the materials used cost the manu- 
facturers about 10% more than in the 
preceding census period. No doubt 
an important part of this increased 
cost of raw material was in lumber. 


The importance of cutting grain 
promptly or at an early stage of ma- 
turity is not sufficiently felt by many 
of those who feed more or less of the’ 
straw. The value of straw for feed- 
ing is greatly enhanced when it is 
cut’ in good, season. This is not so 
much on account of the adverse in- 
fluence which maturity has on the nu- 
trients in the straw as on the palata- 
bility of the same. No matter what 
the nutrients are, providing the ani- 
mals will not eat the food. The nu- 
trients in rye straw are not so very 
far behind those in oat straw and yet 
the latter has a far higher feeding 
yalue than the former, for the simple 
reason that the animals to which these 
are fed will much more readily con- 
sume the oat straw. Of course, it 
is not meant that crops should be 
cut so early as to sacrifice grain, but 
that they should be cut as far as pos- 
sible as soon as they have reached 
that stage of maturity that will 
hinder the grain from shrinking. 
Crops are ripe when the straws for 
several inches below the head have 
assumed a bright yellow tint, 











During July and the early days of 
August, weather conditions were ex- 
ceedingly favorable to the develop- 
ment of corn. Almost without ex- 
ception the long days were very 
warm, causing rapid growth. Mois- 
ture was abundant, so that there was 
no check to tasseling and the forma- 
tion of ears. -Some fields were more 
or less weedy, but farmers accepted 
every opportunity to use the cultiva- 
tor. When the crop was laid by the 
fields were not as clean as usual, but 
this will not prevent a big yield, asthe 
abundance of moisture has in a 
measure lessened the harmful effeets 
of the weeds, Undoubtedly some 
sections will not produce as large a 
yield as last year, when the United 
States grew almost 3,000,000,000 bush- 
els. The unfavorable weather may 
bring the present year’s yield down 
to something like 2,500,000,000. This 
was considered a bumper crop a few 
years ago. With the good prices which 
will almost certainly prevail, the re- 
turn will probably be as large as that 
secured from the 1906 cérn crop. So 
the corn grower has no reason to be 
discouraged. This is also largely true 
in other lines of farming. Oats will 
be short in some places and the same 


- 





With goéd prices, 


is true of wheat. 
the effect of the decreased yield will 
thus not be so noticeable. The fact o- 
the matter is farmers ought to feel 
satisfied. With present indications o/ 
crops and prices he will receive @ lib- 


eral reward for his efforts. Good 
feed of well bred varieties and good 
culture have this year demonstrated 
their superior worth. The intelligent, 
thrifty farmer is far ahead of his les: 
careful and systematic neighbor. This 
is as it should be, for intelligent_work 
deserves recognition. 


—— 


Of course we could not afford to 
give such a guarantee as that printed 
on this page if we did not know our 
advertisers. This knowledge is to the 
great advantage of buyers. Our sub- 
scribers appreciate this regard for 
their interests. 

Additional Cabbage Notes 
[See Page 116.] 

Orleans is always an important New 
York cabbage county. The acreage, 
according to American Agriculturist 
correspondents, is normal to a fraction 
less than normal. One correspondent 
at Kent says only 75% and one at 
Kendall reports in the same vein. The 
plants are now making a fine growth 
with no sign of lice or black rot up 
to the close of the month. One cor- 
respondent expresses the belief that a 
third of the plants at his town will 
never mature, on account of late set- 
ting, dry weather and grubs. Most of 
the cabbage in Orleans county is of 
the late variety. Some cabbage set as 
late as July 15, and complaint that 
young plants on hard land are back- 
ward. In a word, this important cab- 
bage section must have favorable 
weather from now on to.show up well 
at harvest. 

The crop is rather late in Ontario , 
county, acreage about normal in spite 
of difficulty in obtaining enough plants 
at time of transplanting. A subscriber 
at Apulia, Onondaga county, reperts 
acreage 10% abcve normal, plants 
three weeks late, but everything pro- 
pitious at present. Conditions gen- 
erally favorable in Monroe and Tomp- 
kins counties. Around Elmira the 
acreage larger than usual, much land 
originally devoted to tobacco was sub- 
sequently reset to cabbage; cutworms 
and frosts shortened that crop, and 
also caused some damage to the young 
cabbage plants. 














Jottings From the Farmers 





It seems to me that much growing 
of grain, potatoes, cabbage or the 
extensive truck farming is not farm- 
ing, it is simply mining; and in man- 
aging the farm in this way we are 
as truly mining the ~s% of the 
soil as the man who takes from it ihe 
coal, th- ‘*on, the lea@ * the prec- 
ious metals, selling off from the farm 
all that it contains’ that is of value to 
it. True, we have potash, we have 
phosphoric acid, we have nitrogen in 
abundance, so the chemists tell us, 
but without the vegetable matter, 
without the humus, that soil never 
can be tilled successfully by the 
farmer.—[F. D. Ward, Genesee 
County, N Y. 


An 


My hens are fond of hot baked po- 
tatoes, and my -experfence is that 
they give good returns. I always get 
an increased yield of eggs. As a rule, 
a bushel of potatoes will make’ 50 
cents’ worth of eggs when so used.— 
[E. H. Smith, Cattaraugus County, 
1s. 





Nothing, to my way of thinking, 
yields a better profit in Delaware 
than hens raised for market. We 
are so conveniently located that we 
ean pick one day and next morning 
get the highest prices in New York.— 
{W. N. Hives, Kent County, Del, 















Standard Oi! Fined $29,240,000 


The maximum . fine of $29,240,000 
jwas assessed against the Standard oil 
company of Indiana, by Judge K. M. 
Landis, of the United States district 
court at Chicago, August 3. This is 
the largest fine ever assessed against 


any individual~ or corporation in 
America... The case will be carried 
to the higher courts by the defend- 
ants. Seven indictments are still 
pending against this company, which, 
if found to hold, will involve addi- 


tional fines amounting to $88,440,000. 
The law against accepting rebates 
from railroads has been violated 1462 
times. 

The- United States. bureau of cor- 
porations in the second part of its 
report on the petroleum industry, just 
made public, makes further exposi- 
tions of the Standard oil monopoly. 
It is asserted in this report that the 
Standard does nine-tenths of the pe- 
troleum business of the country. It is 
repeatedly claimed that it has re- 
duced the price of oil, and has been 
a benefit to the consumers, but each 
of these claims is disproved by these 
reports. 


Lessening Interest at Boise 


The situation at Boise, Ida, since 
the acquittal of W. D. Haywood, sec- 
retary of the western federation of 
miners, on the charge of conspiracy 
in the murder of former Gov Frank 
Steumenberg is considerably chang2d 
from a few weeks ago. Charles H. 
Boyer has been released from jail on 
$25,000 bail, the Butte union is put- 
ting up the money. Bail has been. re- 
fused George A. Pettibone. A. charge 
of perjury has been brought aga‘nst 
Dr I. L. McGee of Wallace and he has 
been bound over to the district court. 
The authorities affirm that the trials 
ef Moyer and Haywood will be taken 
up in regular order and pushed 10 
the end. 








Quiet Philippine Election 


The election in the Philippine Is- 
lands passed off peaceably, and al- 
though few returns are yet in it 
seems pretty certain that the Naciv- 
nalistas will win. This is the party 
demanding immediate independence. 
All of the provinces, of which there 
are 50, had candidates, except 16. The 
opposing party worthy of note is the 
Progressistas, which is suited with 
American rule. Their platform says, 
“vre willingly wait until Uncle Sam is 
mady to grant independence.” 


In Quick Review 











The national civic federation an- 
mounces that a national conference on 
combinations and trusts will be held 
at Chicago, October 22-25. Important 
questions affecting relations between 
state and national governments and 
corporations will be discussed. It is 
’announced that over 40 governors of 
states have appointed delegates to at- 
tend the meeting, and a large number 
of prominent men, including govern- 
ors, senators, congressmen, etc, have 
signified their intention of being pres- 
ent. Members of the interstate com- 
merce commission and of the com- 
mittees of interstate commerce and 
senate and house will participate. 
Nicholas Marry Butler, president of 
Columbia university, is chairman of 
arrangements. 





The third Esperanto congress will 
begin at Cambridge, England, August 
¥2, and continue for several days. 
Hundreds of Esperantists from Eu- 
rope and America will attend to dis- 
cuss the new language Esperanto, 
which is designed to become the uni- 





BUSINESS NOTICE 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s 
fertilizers. They enrich the earth. 








THE NEWS 


versal language of the world. 
The first congress of this organiza- 
tion was held in Boulogne, in 1905, 
and was attended by 1800 delegates, 
from 18 countries. At the second con- 
gress, in 1906, at Geneva, Switzer and, 
18 countries were represented anclud- 
ing the United States. It Is claimed 
by the supporters that this leeguage 
is making great strides among the 
educated classes, 


The French and Spanish govern- 
ments are acting together to meet 
the situation which has arisen in Mo- 
rocco. The Moors have assaulted 
foreign residents of Casablanca, and 
the latter are leaving the city as rap- 
idly as possible. ~.Warships from both 
France and Spain are in the harbor 
and other troops and marines have 
been ordered to that point. The gov- 
ernment of Morocco seems to be 
wholly unable to control the situa- 
tion. 





According to a recent bulletin of 
the interstate commercé commission 
the number of railroad accidents oc- 
curring during the three months end- 
ing March 31 was 20,563. This was 
a slight decrease from the previous 
three months. The total number of 
passengers and employees killed was 
421 and the number injured 
Total number of collisions and derail- 
ments was 3991 of which about 550 
occurred to passenger trains. Tne 
total amount of aaa done 
amounted to $3,536,110. 


The national government has file] 
suit in the circuit courts of Delaware 
against 26 leading powder companies 
which are alleged to constitute the 
powder trust. The suits are based 
uponethe charge that the defendants 
are engaged in interstate trade and 
commerce and are preventing and 
restraining ordinary competition. A 
receiver js asked for the various com- 
panies following the same plan as in 
the case of the tobacco trust petitioa. 








The regulations connected with the 
internal revenue taxes on tobacco 
have been revised and simplified. The 
former elaborate system in the gov- 
ernment books at the tobacco ware- 
houses has been changed so that here- 
after it will be required to have entry 
made of the names and addresses of 
every person to whom tobacco is sold, 
but it will not be required as hereto- 
fore that the names and addresses of 
farmers from whom tobacco is bought 
shall be entered. It can simply be en- 
tered as purchased from farmers, 
stating the number. This, however, 
is with the proviso that the original 
warehouse books must contain the 
name of every’ farmer, the number 
of pounds purchased from him, and 
the date of the purchase. These ware- 
house books must be kept open and 
always available to the inspection of 
the proper government officials. Un- 
der the old plan, the warehouse books 
had to be transcribed into the gov- 
ernment books. 





At the recent convention of the 
western federation of miners, in Den- 
ver, a new preamble for the constitu- 
tion and by-laws- was adopted, which 
in effect pledges all the members to 
socialism. The leaders of the federa- 
tion propose calling a convention at 
Chicago to organize an industrial and 
political party, which will place a 
presidential ticket in nomination for 
1908. The western federation of min- 
ers and “the brewery workers’ union, 
it is expected, will form the nucleus 
of the new organization. The brewery 
workers’ union has recently been sepa- 
rated from the American federation 
of labor. It includes anyone employed 
in connection with the manufacture 
of beer. The American federation of 
labor gave the brewery workers’ un- 

nm until June 1 to oust all engineers, 

remen and teamsters whom the fed- 

eration holds should probably belong 
to other unions, from the brewery 
workers’ unions. The brewers rebelled 
against this order and are no longer 
aan as @ union by the federa- 
tion 





The strike of the ore dock workers 
at Duluth, Minn, for recognition of 
the union and an increase in wages 
had been concluded by a vote to re- 
turn*to work. The Steel Corporation 
replied to tNeir request by holding 
that the strikers were bound. by a 
verbal agreement which they had 
broken. It is consfiered a victory for 





IN REVIEW 


the employers. Trouble in the iron 
mines still continues and troops have 
not intervened. Local authorities 
have been able to cope with the sit- 
uation in most cases and but little 
trouble has occurred. 









The government has caused an im- 
portant reform at Chicago by revok- 
ing the license of the gambling boat 
City of Traverse. This steamer has 
put out from Chicago into Lake Mich- 
igan and there, just out of the 
clutches of ‘local authorities, has been 
used as a floating pool room and 
gambling den, it is alleged. It is said 
to have been the worst gambling 
resort patronized by the people, of 
Chicago. Now that its license is re- 
voked, it has had to go out of busi- 
ness. 


Seven indictments charging fraud 
have been returned by the federal 
grand jury at St Louis, against Ed- 
ward G. Lewis, publisher, and presi- 
dent of the People’s United States 
bank, of St Louis. It is charged that 
the mails have been used in further- 
ance of schemes to defraud stockhold- 
ers of the bank, and that there has 
been a conspiracy between Lewis and 
Frank J. Cabot, and William M. 
Miller, to defraud the government in 
postage receipts on publications is- 
sued and mailed by Lewis. 


Augustus St 





Gaudens, America’s 
greatest sculptor, died at Cornish, N 
H, after a long illness. He has dene 
many notable works of art, including 
the Lincoln statue, at Chicago, the 
Sherman and Cooper figures, in New 
York, the Garfield statue in Philadel- 
phia. He also had just completed the 
designs for new gold coins to be made 
at the United States mint. 





A report comes from London that 
Whitelaw Reid, the American ambas- 
sador to Great Britain, may soon re- 
tire. The Reids have entertained ex- 
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tensively dtid kept up an establish- 
ment of such magnificence that the 
expense has been enormous, and the 
physical strain has been such that 
they may have to give it up. Many 
Americans are of the opinion that the 
quiet dignity of such ambassadors as 
Phelps, Lowell and Hay is more ap- 
propriate for the representative of a 
republic than the costly display and 


almost regal splendor attending the 
career of Ambassador’ Reid at 
London. 





The new concrete drydock at the 
League Island navy yard which is one 
of the largest of its kind in the worid 
has been completed and is now being 
tested by the placing of the battl>- 
ship Kearsarge in it. The final cost of 
this basin will be about $1,500,000 and 
it required seven years to build it. 





The convicted mayor of San Fran- 
cisco, Eugene E. Schmitz, ,continues 
to try to exercise the powers of that 
office, despite the fact that he is not 
considered a mayor any longer by 
the other city authorities. He has 
appointed supervisors and accuses his 
successor, E. R. Taylor, of opening 
mail addressed personally to him. 


recently visited 
Washington, to consult with naval 
authorities regarding plans for the 
Atlantic fleet during the summer and 
fall. The ships will be busy along 
the eastern coast until November 1. 
No announcements are made with 
reference to the rumor of a cruise to 
the Pacific, 





Admiral Evans 





tennis championship of Eng- 
again been won by an 
American girl, Miss May Sutton, of 
Pasadena, Cal, who won the cham- 
pionship in 1905, and lost it last year, 
has again won the title, defeating 
Mrs Lambert Chambers, the English 
champion. 


The 
land has 



















I am the Paintman. 
I make Paint to order—for the individual 


user. 

I sell it direct from factory—at factory 
prices. 

I ship it in special extra size cans—guaran- 
teed to contain full measure of pain 

These cans are dated the day paint is 
made—your guarantee that it is absolutely 
fresh when yon get it. 

Out of any six-gallon order or over you mgy 
use 2 gallons on your buildings. 





Two Full Gallons Free to Try. 
Purity Guaranteed. 





STRICTLY PURE ALL 


White Lead Paint 


MADE FRESH_TO ORDER 





Sold on Time. 
Freight Prepaid. 


Dutch Process White Lead—strictly pure, 
well settled, aged, raw Linseed Oil made from 
Northern grown selec flax seed—pure 
Spirits of Turpentine and pure Turpentine 
Drier, and the necessary tin’ co. 
nothing else. 
ent. paint stands the tests of any chemist— 
ramtee under $100.00 cash forfeit, 
I ee yi that sum of money to any chem- 
ist who will find any adulteration in this paint. 
It’s just what it’s name implies—the Roll 
of Honor Brand. 


















off and look at it 
test it in any way you like. 
If it is satisfactory—use the 





If it is not satisfactory—re- 
turn the balance—I'll refund all 
of your money—pay the trans- 
portation charges both ways— 
and the shan’t cost you a 


iy. 
That's my way of selling my 
Made-to-Order Paint. 
I’m the only paintmaker in 
the ana States selling it that 





| Chal. 
the Wi 
on m 
Strictly 
All White 
Lead Paint 


It meets all of the require- 
ments of the State Pure Paint 
Laws and more, _ 

Ichallenge the World on this 
Roll of Honor Brand—and as I 
make it to order for each in- 
dividual user—ship it fresh as 
soon as made that you may get 
all of its life right om your 
buildings—it’s assuredly the 
best paint in the world to buy. 

I want to tell you more about 
my Made-to-Order paint propo- 
sition—want to send you my 
Big Fresh Paint Book, together 



























“Tm the only paintmaker in 
the United States making paint to > 
My paint will please you— it’s got to please 
you. You are the judge—and if it dooms” t it 
shan't cost you anything. 
There's no question about the purity of my 
© question about it’s high quality. 
e can’t be—because it’s made from the 
pure materials—the best it is possible to buy. 
My O. L. Chase Strictly Pure White Lead 
Paint—The Roll of Honor Brand—an a// white 
Lead paint—is made from strictly pure Old 





0. L. CHASE, The Paintman, Dept. 






with samples of colors to 
choose from—and tell you all about my 


Three Great Chase 
Made-To-Order Paints 


My Rett yf Henor Brand—my 40-60 
Lead a Zine Paint--and my @. L. 
Chase ‘Durabtnty Paint, 

When you've read these books I'm sure you sill be 
convinced that it will be more economy—and more 
eatiefaction—tor you to let me make your paint to 
order, than to buy paint of any other kind—made ip 
any other way. Write for these Books at once—today, 


3» St. Louis, Mo. 



























Mention this Journal 


“When you write to any 
of our advertisers; 
you'll geta very prompt 
reply. 
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NEW YORK EDITION 


Long occupying a place of first rank 
in agriculture, this edition is planned 
solely for our subscribers right here in 
the Empire state. The editorial note 
book and the editorial camera, covering 
the field from Chautauqua to Clinton, 
and from Niagara to Suffolk, may be 
supplemented by newsy notes, perhaps 
jotted down on a postal card, sent by 
our friends living on the home farm. 
Tell us in a few brief words crop de- 
velopments of the present season, or 
fire at our editorial rooms, 439 La- 
fayette street, New York, knotty farm 
problems, which we will endeavor to 
aid you in solving. Remember that the 
“old reliable American Agriculturist” 
is your own home paper. 





NEW YORK 
Review of the Year's Legislation 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 





The tale of the legislation of 1907, 
as it affects the farmers of the state, 
may now be told, the extra session 
having adjourned, and Gov Hughes 
having disposed of the last of the 
bills left in his hands at the adjourn- 
ment of the regular session. 

Highway improvement was the 
principal subject of interest to farm- 
ers; the bills in the field of agriculture 
proper having been few and most of 
them having died at some stage of 
progress. The most important step 
taken in the highway matter was the 
appointment of a special legislative 
committee, of which Senator Allds of 
Chenango will be chairman, which be- 
tween now and the opening of the 
next session will investigate the whole 
subject of highway legislation, with a 
view of recommending practically a 
new highway code for enactment next 
winter, 

In view of the appointment of this 
committee, Gov Hughes regards the 
highway acts of this Year as largely 
tentative. He rejected the Burhyte 
“dollar-for-dollar’” proposition; the 
West bill, which would have laid upon 
the state the entire cost of new road 
construction, never reached him. The 
principal bills which he approved 
were that of the senate committee on 
internal affairs, approving the series 
of county road maps, under which all 
future highway construction will be 
done, and three of Senator Cobb’s; 
appropriating $5,000,000 for next 
year’s new road work; curing defecis 
in the poll tax collection system dis- 
closed by recent court decisions, and 
providing sliding scales for state aid 
to localities, on the one hand for new 
main market road construction, on the 
other for local road improvement by 
towns under the money system. 

These sliding scales are complicated 
and have not yet been worked out 
in detail as to their application to 
particular localities. Suffice it to say 
that they attempt to make a fair dis- 
crimination between rich towns with 
much highway mileage, rich towns 
with little mileage, and poor towns 
with much and little as the case may 
be. The general principle on which 
the scheme is laid out establishes a 
ratio of mileage to assessed valuation 
and taxation for highway purposes, 


STATE FAIR FAVORED 


The legislature passed, and Gov 
Hughes approved, a bill recommend- 
ed by him, providing for an expert 
examination of the state fair grounds 
at Syracuse, and the laying out of a 
comprehensive scheme of buildings, 
under which future improvements are 
to be made. With this in view he 
vetoed the item in the general supply 
bill providing for new buildings at 
the grounds, as was reported at the 
time in this correspondence. This is 
only one instance of the general policy 
upon which the governor has insisted 
throughout the session: that. state 
money should not be spent for build- 
ings and improvements at state insti- 
tutions in the absence of a clearly- 
planned scheme of development. It 
would be hard to exaggerate the im- 
portance and businesslike effect of 
this policy. 

One of the most imwortant agricul- 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


tural bills approved is that of As- 


semblyman: Stratton of. Chenango, 
which makes more stringent the 
sanitary requirements surrounding 


milk-gathering establishments. The 
license certificates must be kept open 
for public inspection; every bottle of 
cream prepared for shipment must 
bear a label and the word “cream” 
must be blown plainly in the side of 
every bottle. Each bottle not so 
marked is a separate violation of the 
law. 

The bill also empowers the commis- 
sioner of agriculture to issue subpoe- 
nas, and a false statement to him 
upon any material matter in any pro- 
ceeding concerning a violation of the 
agricultural law is made perjury. Re- 
fusal to obey a@ subpoena is to be a 
misdemeanor. Another act, introduced 
by Assemblyman Boshart, further re- 
stricts the use and sale of impure 
milk. 

FRUIT SHIPPING REFORMS 


Another new law is the bill of As- 
semblyman Eggleston, prohibiting the 
false branding of apples, pears or 
peaches as haying been grown in the 
state of New York. There were a 
number of others, signed earlier in 
the session, which have already been 
reported in this correspondence, 

The governor’s care in examining all 
bills submitted to him, and his fear- 
lessness in vetoing those not satisfac- 
tory to him, even though they might 
be ostensibly designed to carry out 
his own recommendations, is well 
shown in his veto of the Merritt pure 
food bill. Although it was drawn on 
the general lines of the federal statute 
to amend the agricultural law, the 
governor found in it a _ provision 
which, as he said in his veto mem- 
orandum, “in terms protects any 
dealer who buys under a guarantee 
from any person living in the United 
States. It is hardly too much to say 
that such a provision may readily be 
availed of to nullify. the law. It is 
better that the bill should tempo- 
rarily fail than that it should be en- 
acted in this form.” 

One of the first orders of the new 
public service commission in the sec- 
ond district authorizes the railroads 
to adopt a system of excursion rates 
to and from the state fair; but it 
is specified that the ticket of admis- 
sion to the fair must be attached as a 
coupon, and that the price of the 
admission must be added to the-rate 
of fare. 


Medway, Greene Co—Farmers well 
into harvest. Hay is a light yield and 
much of it weedy. Rye is a good 
crop. Oats good growth, some fields 
rusty. Corn and potatoes late but 
looking good. Apples are very uneven 
and less than 50% of a crop and drop- 
ping badly. But very few pears, 
mostly kiefers. Our roads are worked 
by the money system and are being 
made better, but it takes the help 
from the farms. 


Neversink, Sullivan Co—Haying is 
nearly, over and the crop throughout 
the entire county will fall considerable 
short of an average crop. Early po- 
tatoes are yielding fairly well but the 
Season has been altogether too dry. 
Fears are entertained that late pota- 


toes will be very light crop. Corn 
and oats are looking good. Local 
showers have helped the buckwheat 


but wells are going dry all over the 
county. 


Watkins, Schuyler Co—Haying in 
this locality is in full swing now. 
Hay reported light in other sections, 
but most hay in this locality is good. 
Winter grain is looking fine anda 
some harvested. Real estate is stead- 
ily on increase and no  aban- 
doned farms around here. 


Johnstown, Fulton Co—Haying is 


nearly done around here, about two- 
thirds crop and quality very good. 
Oats are looking good and commenc- 
ing to ripen. Corn is doing well. With 
a late fall we will have a fair crop. 
An unusually large amount of sowed 
corn this year. Potatoes look good. 


Nicholville, St Lawrence Co—Hay- 
ing is nearly done and the crop is 
about two-thirds of that of last year, 
or 75% of a full crop. Corn is 
backward, but showing tassels. Oats 
rusting somewhat, but the yield will 
be about the same as last year. _Hay 


Prices 
are short and yield light with more 
grain being purchased than usual at 


Selumg at $12 to $15 p ton. 


this time of year: It is yet too early 
to predict what the potato crop will 
be. Apples are very light in this 
section. 


Ogdenburg, St Lawrence Co— 
Cheese brings 12c p Ib, butter 23@ 
25c. J. Putnam has sold his farm 
to Charles Dixon. Peat lands are 
being bought up by the Fuel & Power 
Co of New York city at $250 per acre. 
Oats are beginning to blight before 
they head, and farmers expect a small 
crop. Eggs 18@19c p doz. 


Orwell, Oswego Co—Owing to wet 
weather farmers are having difficulty 


in getting in their hay. Hay is of 
good quality but a light crop. Oats 
and potatoes looking well but late, 


corn very late. Apples will be scarce. 
Few turkeys will be raised here this 
summer. The money system for pub- 
lic highways has been adopted by the 
town and the main highways have 
been- much improved. 


River Head, Suffolk Co—Early po- 
tatoes run about 60 bu per acre. Late 
varieties may do little better. Farm- 
ers at this time estimating 100 to 125 
bus. Weather very dry, scarcely any 
rain during July. Crop should begin 
to move Aug 15. 


Dutchess Co—A very pleasant, call 
at our editorial office last week from 
Jarvis 8. Phillips and S. L. Van Voor- 
his. Both are widely known through- 
out the county. They reported crop 
conditions good, but rather late. Rye, 
which is usually cut in that section 
the first week in July, had just been 
harvested Aug 2. Corn is looking 
fine in most sections, but needs a 
long fall to mature it. Some corn 
was reported by Mr Van Voorhis as 
curling. He thought this was only a 
temporary drawback. On the whole, 
the outlook for farmers in the county 
is good. 


Cassville, Ocean Co—Cranberries 


promise a fair crop if we have no 
early frosts. Some vines are still com- 
ing, into blossom. Corn gives good 
prospects. Rye 65c p bu, corn 70c, 
apples 60c p %4-bu bskt, eggs 21lc p 
doz, butter 20c p Ib. 


Canastota, Madison Co—I have this 
year 8 a onions, 4 of corn, 2 of car- 
rots, 1 of potatoes. All crops are look- 
ing fine. Corn was higher than my 
head last of July, at that time onions 
had commenced to bottom. Some of 
them were as large as silver dollars. 
Weeds have been unusually bad this 
season. Have paid out over $1000 for 
labor already. Have weeded some of 
my crops five times. I pay anywhere 
from $1 to $1.10. One or two of my 
best laborers receive $1.25 a day.— 
{Willard Jones. 

Rome, Oneida Co—Some farmers 
have only just begun cutting hay and 
the crop is much larger than usual. 
It has improved much ‘during the last 
three weeks. Corn and potatoes are 
doing well, although quite late. Pros- 
pects are for a light apple crop. Peas 
for the canning factory gave good 
yields, the largest being reported by 
George Hertel, who made about $100 
per acre. Many others report 25@. 
45c per acre. Eggs 20c p doz. 


Knowlesville, Orleans Co—Haying 
is nearly done and of good quality. 
Wheat harvest has just begun. Beans 
arid potatoes are looking fine. Oats 
promise only a fair crop. Apples do- 
ing nicely and will be as good as last 
year. The general opinion is_ that 
prices will be higher than for many 
years. Broilers are worth 387@40c 
each. 

Ellenburgh, Clinton Co—Farmers 
are beginning hay harvest and the 
yield will be about equal to last year. 
Heavy storms with thunder and light- 
ning have done much damage includ- 
ing the burning of our local church, 
several barns and buildings. Potatoes 
are looking well. Bugs come late and 
are easily controlled. Butter 24c p Ib. 


Belfast, Allegany .Co—Nearly all 
farm crops looking well. Potatoes 
promise a heavy crop. Oats have 
turned brown but the heads are look- 
ing well. Corn is late and the acre- 
age small, wheat is very good here, 
but not much sown last year. Apples 
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50% of a full crop. Pastures good 


and cows giving excellent flow of 
milk. 
Tully, Onondaga Co—Cabbage acre- 


age in this town about normal. 
Plants doing well at the opening of 
Aug, but about two weeks late.— 
(lL. E. 


Bliss, Wyoming Co—The season is 
two weeks behind hand. Haying has 
commenced. Hay good quality, better 
than expected. Oats backward, not 
looking well. Corn and potatoes very 
small for the time of year. Cows do- 
ing well. Hired help very scarce, 
farmers paying $2 to 2.50-a day. Eggs 
17c p doz. Old potatoes 50c p bu. 


Country Produce Markets 


NEW YORK—At Syracuse, butter 
stronger and advancing, cmy tubs 27 
@28e p Ib, prints 29c, dairy 24@27c, 
cheese 12@13c. Eggs firm at 22@24c 
p doz, duck éggs 27c, live fowls dull, 
13c p Ib, Ghickens 13@l4c, dressed 
fowls quiet at 18@19c p lb, chickens 
19@20c. Potatoes 80c p bu, white on- 
ions $1.75, turnips 40c, pea beans 1.80 
@1.90 p bu, tomatoes 4, green corn 25 
p doz, string beans 60c p bu, 


At Albany, butter active and high- 
er, cmy tubs 26@27c p lb, prints 27@ 
28c, dairy 24@25c, cheese 12@13c. 
Fresh eggs firm at 22@23c doz. 
Poultry dull, dressed fowls 15@16c p 
Ib, chickens 18@20c, new potatoes 
$2.25@2.75 p bbl, peas 1.70@1.80 p 
bu, new apples 1@1.50 p bbl. 


At Buffalo, cattle receipts were some- 


what smaller Monday of this week 
and the market for best beeves aver- 
aged steady to firm with a moderate 
movement for all classes., The supply 
consisted of 185 cars cattle, and top 
quotations were $6.75, although pos- 
sibly something fancy would have 
realized a slightly higher figure. Fair 
to good beef steers were quotable at 
4.75@5.75. Dry cows, butcher bulls and 
veal calves at about a recent range. 
Receipts of hogs-only moderate with 
best assortments selling at 6.50@6.75. 
Sheep receipts were 22 double decks 
and about the usual Monday demand 
appeared. The best grades of lambs 
were quotable at 7.50 and from that 
prices ranged downward. 


At Rochester, new wheat firm at 





80c p bu, corn 65c, oats 50c, mid- 
dlings $25 p ton, bran 23. Cmy tub 
p 1b, prints 


butter steady at a" 
27@28c, dairy 18@19c, cheese 18c p 
doz. Fresh eggs firm at 19c p doz, 
dressed chickens 17c p Ib, broilers 22c, 
ducks 16c, geese 14c. New beets 15c 
p doz, cabbage 40c, corn 15@18c, cu- 
cumbers 40c, old potatoes 30c p bu, 
new $1@1.25, green peas S85c@l1. 





“New York Cheese Markets 


At Utica, Aug 5—Price today made 
another fractional decline. It is pre- 
dicted that there will be another drop 
unless there is a stronger demand at 
distributive centers. In the face of 
the sag in prices, is the fact that the 
yield of milk continues to shrink, be- 
ing now % iess than at the first part 
of June. Dairymen continue to feed 
grain although rains have helped pas- 
tures a little. The official ruling prices 
of cheese today is 114%4c compared 
with 12c last Monday. All cheese 
sola on the curb. brought 12c. 
Large colored 716 and large white 116 
bxs at 114%4c; small colored, 2950 at 
11%c and 1315 at 11%c; small white, 
245 at 11% and 160 at 11%c. 


At Buffalo, eggs active at 22@23c 
p doz, live fowls firm at 12@13c p lb, 
broilers 17@19c, dressed fowls steady, 
turkeys 15@18c, chickens 16@17c. 
Butter in fair demand, choice cmy 
prints 26@27c p ib, tubs 23@24c, 
dairy 18@2lc, cheese 13c. 








Beans 
steady, medium $1.75@1.80 p bu, old 
potatoes 30@40c p bu, new 2@2.25 p 
bbl, asparagus 1.25 p doz, _-een beans 
1 p hamper, beets 15c p doz bchs, 
cukes 75c p hamper, tomatoes 1.65 p 
bu. Cherries 14@15c p qt, currants 
9@10c, huckleberries 10@izc, red 
raspberries 13@1l4c, blackberries 10@ 
13c, muskmelons $1.75 @2 p cra, water- 
melons 35@40c ea. Choice timothy 
hay $21@22 p ton, clover 18@19, rye 
straw 13, oat and wheat 12@13. 





- NEW JERSEY 
Cranberry Crop Not Clearly Defined 
TURNER BRAKELEY, LAHAWAY PLAN- 
TATIONS 


J. 





The cranberry crop hereabouts is 
by no means assured at this early 
date. After inspection of my own 
bogs I can state that if buds mature 
into set berries under a favorable sea- 
son, this followed by an absence of 
frost until the middle of October, to 
allow time fo~ ricki~e, I should se- 
cure an average normal crop of 50 to 
T brshels per acre. If climatic con- 
ditions from now on are-tnusually fa- 
vorable with no fall frost, my bogs 
should crop 100 bushels to the acre. 
The season of 1907 as far as climatic 
conditions are concerned has proved 
most abnormal.. In the northern limit 
of cranberry culture in New Jersey, 
the season is about three weeks late. 
run ten days to two weeks late. Bogs 
Bogs in the southern part of the state 
run ten days to two weeks late. The 
abnormal fall of 1906 and in 1907 has 
resulted in condit‘ons that are not the 
most favorable for agriculture. 

There is probably a full normal 
show of bloom on our cranberry bogs. 
However, generous bloom does not al- 
Ways mean a crop. I have also noted 
the absence of insects at work; pollen- 
ization and other things. I have seen 
apple trees, a bouquet of heavy 
bloom follawed by a very light yield. 
Nature can do an immense amount of 
work in a few days and often does, 
and I have no doubt but that there 
will be plenty of cranberries this fall. 
However, individual crops are. nol 
fully assured at this date. If the pres- 
ent outlook for the state proves good, 
berries will not be of commercial 
value before the last week in Septem- 
ber or the first week in October. 


Hightstown, Mercer Co—Wheat and 
rye about all in stack or buildings. 
Rye and straw $9.50 p-ton. With fa- 
vorable weather the hay will all be 
gathered this week, the largest crop 
in a number of years. Some farmers 
are digging their Cobbler potatoes, 
retailing at 70 to 80c p bu. Shippers 
are offering 65c p bu. Corn is growing 
very fast and if a late fall, a fair crop 
is looked for. No oats. grown in this 
section. A few summer Rose and 
Red <Astrachan apples in market, 
selling from 40 to Tic p_ basket. 
Raspberries about gone, a few 
blackberries in market. Butter 
is scarce, selling from 25 to 28c p Ib. 
Peaches scarcé, some report. hardly 
enough for family use. Charles Black 
has a fine showing for a large crop 
on his well Kept trees. No sheep and 
very few beef cattle in this section. 
Milk wholesale 3% to 4%c p Ib, and 
retail 6c 


Jacksonville, Burlington Co—Har- 
vest is about over except for hay. It 
is mostly better than was expected. 
Wheat has yielded 25 bus per acre. 
Early. potatoes are one-half crop and 
bring 45c p bskit. Late peaches look 


well. Old hay $20 p ton, live calves 
7%c p Ib, eggs 28 to 30c p doz, butter 
30 to 35c p Ib. 

Farmers’ Picnic—The annual farm- 
ers’ picnic of Hunterdon Co 
.will be held at the fair grounds 
at Flemington, Aug 21-22. A 
large attendance is expected. Prom- 
inent speakers are being secured. 


For further information write H. D. 
Opdyke of Martinsville. 


Cedarville, Cumberland Co—A fair 
crop of hay has been gathered. Price 
$12 p ton. Salt hay crop fine. The 
outlook for a big crop of tomatoes 
continues to be good. Peppers are 


rather late, not many have been 
shipped. Sweet potatoes late with a 
very poor stand. There have been 


no cherries and there will be but a 
very few pears. Apples will not add 
much to the farmers’ bank account in 
this county. Onions grown from sets 
are nearly all gathered and prices 
are good. 


Vernon, Sussex Co—Eggs 24c p doz 
at store. Poultry l4c p lb live weight. 
Broiler chickens 18@20c. Crops need 
rain badly. Potatoes will be a failure 
if no rain romes soon. Farmers re- 


pairing barns by order N J board of 
hea'th; carpenters all engaged. Farm 
help scarce. 





The Eastern Live Stock Markets 


At New York, choice steers ad- 
vanced 15@20c after Monday of last 
week; bulls and cows dull and 10@ 
15e lower, closing steady. Calves in 
very light supply and firm;  butter- 
milks and grassers dull and unchanged, 





closing steady. Milch cows were 
slow and prices generally $2 and $3 
easier. 

Today there were 70 cars of cat- 


tle on the market and 3323 calves. The 
cattle market was active and about 
everything. sold. Ordinary to choice 
steers sold at $4.90@7 p 100 lbs; two 
ears of extra cattle at 7.20. Bulls and 
cows steady to 10c higher; bulls sold 
at 2.75@4; no choice fat bulls offered; 
cows at 1.75@4.40; a car of choice 
cows and heifers mixed at 4.70. Veals 
active and 25c higher; buttermilks 
and grassers were in fair supply but 
with some outside demand for “feed- 
ers” the market ruled firm to a frac- 
tion higher. The pens were cleared. 
Common to choice veals sold at 5.50 
@9 p 100 Ibs; a few selected lots at 
9.10@9.25; buttermilks to feeders, at 
8.75@4; to butchers 3@3.50; cull veals 
and “throwouts” at 4@5. 

Sheep were in light supply and 
steady throughout the week, closing 
unchanged; lambs have been in good 
demand and advanced since last Mon- 
day, closing firm. The range of prices 
for the week was, sheep $3.50@5.50 
p 100 lbs, lambs 5.50@8, culls at 5, To- 
day with 42 cars on sale sheep ruled 
full steady; lambs opened active at 
25c higher; closing weak with part 
of the advance lost. Several cars un- 
sold. Common to prime sheep 3.50@ 
5.50; culls 2.50@3; common to choice 
lambs 6@8.25; one car at 8.40 which 
was the top price for the week; N Y 
state lambs 7.50; no very prime state 
lambs offered; culls 5@5.50. 

Hogs held up fairly well during the 
first part of the week but closed 
barely steady. Today with about 550 
hogs on sale, the market was steady 
and state and Pennsylvania hogs are 
selling at 6.80@7 p 100 Ibs. 


THE HORSE MARKET 


Trade in the local market holds 
fairly steady for this season of the 
year. Good and choice commercial 
Offerings are in fair demand and 
steady. Jieavy draughters and light 
driving horses firm. At the auction 
sales last week second hand horses 
were the leading’sellers. Good sound 
second hand horses are selling at the 
general range of $80@225 p head; 
draughters and chunks gelling at last 
previous quotations. Very little ex- 
port demand. 


At Pittsburg, the week opened with 


a generally satisfactory cattle trade. 
Receipts were 130 cars and buyers ap- 
peared for practically all classes of 
offerings. A possible exception was 
the class known as grassy cattle show- 
ing the effects of generous pasturage 
on succulent grass. Butchers claim 
these will not dress out as large a 
proportion of edible meat as animals 
which are corn fed. Quotations show- 
ing 10@1l5c advance on desirable 
grades of beeves. Price to extra 
steers $6:25@6.75, good, weighing 1200 
to 1300 Ibs, $5.80@6.15, common to 
fair 4.25@5.50, bulls and oxen 2.75@ 
4.75, butcher cows 2.50@435, fat 
heifers 4@5.10, fresh cows and spring- 
ers 25@50 p hd. 

Hogs in good demand, market open- 
ing rather strong. Receipts were 40 
doubja decks and everything changed 
hands Monday of this week. Heavy 
hogs $6.50@6.60 p 100 Ibs, medium 
weights 6.65@6.70, light medium 6.80 
@6.85, heavy Yorkers 6.85@6.90, and 
choice light Yorkers 6.90@7. Sheep 
receipts were 20 double decks and 
market rather slow and without im- 
portant change. Prime wethers 5.50 
@5.65, mixed lots 4.50@5.40, year- 
lings 4@6, spring lambs 5.50@7.50. 
Veal calves covered a wide range of 
5@8.50. 


> 


The grange field meetings in Ohio 
will be attended by ex-Gov Bell of 
Vermont, August 27 to September 7. 
Brother Bell will be present at the 
grange reunion at the state fair at 
Columbus September 4-5. Mortimer 
Whitehead will be in Ohio doing 
grange. missionary work Septem- 


3-4 
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In an editorial interview August 


with I. S. Long of Lebanon Center, 
Pa, the corn king, he said the corn 
crep was humping itself. The general 
stand through the valley is poor. In 
some places not over 60 to 75% of a 
normal stand. The same holds true 
on Mr Long’s place. His test acres 
are fine. He has a surprise for the 
world, if the season proves favorable. 
He has just completed his wheat har- 
vest, one of the best he ever gath- 
ered. Some wheat in one of his flelds 
was 6% feet high. How is that for 
hight? Some of our readers will shake 
their heads and open their eyes when 
they read this. Yet it is a fact, we 
have seen the wheat and will have a 
story about it soon. Mr Long has 90 
acres in wheat, and from one field 
of 12 acres took off 21 four-horse 
wagon loads. How is that for yield? 
The quality was never better. 
the lookout for this story and tell 
your friends about it. Will the corn 
king. become the “wheat king” also? 

During one of those sweltering hot 
August days we get frequently in New 
York city, one of our good friends 
from the Hudson valley dropped in to 
pay his subscription. I asked him to 
lay off his coat and handed him a 
chair. The coat came off in a jiffy 
with the remark: “You editors ought 
to come up in Dutchess county and 
get a little breeze.” I told him we 
made our breeze to order down here 
and he remarked that he hoped we 
would order some of it up right away 
I remarked it would arrive in just 0 
seconds and it did. He was in line 
with an electric fan, which I quietly 


turned on. It was breezy, too. Our 
friend put on his coat for fear of 
catching cold. He said he thought 


American Agriculturist must have a 
corner on cyclones and blizzards. 
It’ gittin hot down here in the hay fields, and 
I would like to change places with the editor 
some farm paper for about three weeks. How 
would it suit you to take a vacation by. swoopin’ 
places with me.—{J. G. Orsburn, Kentucky. 
Nothing would suit me better than 
a couple of weeks in the _ harvest 
field: The last summer I spent on 
the farm in Ohio. I helped put up 
100 tons of hay, pitching from the 
windrow, besides doing all the stack- 
ing. All except about 20 tons were 
put in ricks. I know what is means, 
Brother Orsburn, and would be in 
the hayfield now, if I could have my 
choice. I never felt better and hap- 
pier than at harvest time. 


Hail Storm Injures Tobacco 


The arch enemy of the tobacco 
grower, hail, made its appearance in 
New England late. last week. A 
heavy storm which passed over sec- 
tions of the Connecticut river valley 
did damage that was roughly esti- 
mated at $100,000. The towns most 
affected were Agawam and Feeding 
Hills, near Springfield, Mass, though 
other towns in Hampden county did 
not escape the ravages of the tem- 
pest. The entire crop of 825 acres 
in Southwick was badly damaged, as 
‘also was that in West Suffield. An 
editorial representative of this jour- 
nal in looking over the situation soon 
after the storm noted the general 





tendency of the tobacco .growers to 
plow up the land and plant turnips. 
Many owners feel that the riddled 


leaf will not justify the extra amount 
of work necessary to get an inferior 
product into the market. While the 
storm in question did great damage 
in sections noted, its path was unus- 


ually limited, since towns to the 
north of Springfield and _ farther 
south in Connecticut, escaped with 


little damage. 





The next annual session of the Ohio 
state grange will, in all probability, 
be held at Kenton, Hardin county, 
December 10-12. 


~ 


“I saw your adv in A A.” 
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SOAKED IN COFFEE 
Tatil too Stiff to Bend Over. 


113 


“When I drank coffee I often had 
sick headaches, nervousness and bil- 
iousness much of the time, but when 
I went to visit a friend I got in the 
habit Q° drinking Postum. 

“I gave up coffee entirely and the 
result has been that I have been en- 
tirely relieved of all my stomach and 
nervous trouble. 

“My mother was just the same way. 
We ali drink Postum now and, with- 
out coffee in the house for 2 years, 
we are all well. 

“A neighbor of mine, a great coffee 
drinker, was troubled with pains in 
her side for years and was an invalid. 
She was not able to do her work and 
could not even mend ciothes or do 
anything at all where she would have 
to bend forward. If she tried to do 
a little hard work she would get such 
pains that she would have to lie down 
for the rest of the day. 

“At last I persuaded her to st »p 
drinking coffee and try Postum Food 
Coffee and she did so and has used 
Postum ever since; the -result has 
been that she can now do her work, 
can sit for a whole day and mend and 
can sew on the machine and she never 
feels the least bit of pain in her side, 
in fact she has got well and it shows 
coffee was the cause of the whole 
trouble. 

“I could also tell you about several 
other neighbors who have been cured 
by quitting coffee and using Postum 


in its place.” “There's a Reason.” 
Look in pkg. for the famous little 
book, “The Road to Wellville.”’ 





Best Cutters 


for Ensilage and Dry Fodder because of their rapid 


work, smooth, easy running and light power to 


operate, are 





The Gale-Baldwin 
and Baldwin Cutters 


With or without Traveling Feed 
Table 


They cut feed in four lengths and elevate any height, 
straight away or aside, and do not clog. Strong seif- 
feed with safety devices to precinde all accidents. 
Various sizes for hand and power. Study them and 
you will know why they are superior to all others, 
Ask for catalog. 


The Belcher & Taylor A. T. Co. 
Box 120, Chicopee Falls, Mass. * 


TIMELY NEW BOOKS 


BEAN CULTURE 

By Glenn ©. Sevey, B. S. A practical treatise 
on the production and marketing of beans. It 
includes the manner of growth, soils and fer- 
tilizers adapted, best varieties, seed selection 
and ing, planting, wa insects 
fungous pests, composition and i“) value; 
with a special chapter on markets by Albert W. 
Fulton. A practical book for the grower and 
student alike. Tilustrated. 14% pages. Sx? 
fnches, Cloth .......ccsescsccvocesocccorersvees 9.0 

CELERY CULTURE 
R. Beattie. A_ practical guide for pe- 
mners and a standard reference of great ih- 
erest to rsons already engaged in celery 
growing. of contaias many illustrations givi 
a clear conception of the practical side o 
celery culture. The work is complete in every 
detail, from sowing a few seeds in a window- 
box {n the house for early plants, to the 








By W. 


handli and marketing of celery in carlosd 
lots. ully illustrated. 150 pages, 5x7 inches. 
SEEN dined ccnsseseccnsapepesdeccncescccovconceste 9.0 


TOMATO CULTURE 
By Will W. Tracy. The author has rounded 
up in this book the most complete account of 
tomato culture in all its phases that has ever 
been gotten together. It is no second-hand work 
of solorence, but. a complete story of the i 
tical experiences of the best posted expert on 
world. No gardener or farmer 
without the book, Whether 
wn for home use or commercial purposes, 
has here 5 ions and informa- 

tion nowhere else available, Illustrated. 
pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth cssceccessereeeseeee 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
430-441 Lafayette St., New York, N. ¥, 


toes in the 
can afford to be 
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THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF JAIN, 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 
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Wheat Corn Vats 

Cash or 

Spot | 1907 | 1906 1907 ; 1906 | 1907 | 1906 
Shicago | OL | .77 | BA | 51 | 44 33 
New York.) .97 | .86 | 61 | 58 | 49%! .38 
Boston. | — — | 63%] 62 | 52%) .43 
eorese | .96 78 54 oA 47 35 
Bt Loui 89 | .74 | 52 | 51 | .43 32 
Mu'pils | 95 | .76 | 60 | 49 | 42 | 82, 

Liverpool ,} 1.02 1.02 | 94 7 | 6 | — aal 


At Chicago, the wheat market has 
been a nervous affair much of the 
time, price changes narrow, but fre- 
quent. Interest centered in crop con- 
ditions, and there was much discus- 
sion over the claims from the north- 
west of the appearance of black rust, 
these coupled with some. denials. 
Readers will get additional light on 
this subject in this edition of Ameri- 
ean Agriculturist, by scanning gur crop 
reports to be found on another page. 
Foreign markets are without impor- 
tant change, although somewhat un- 
settled. The winter wheat harvest is 
progressing rapidly, but comparative- 
ly little of the new crop has yet ap- 
peared, on the market. In the specu- 
lative branch of the trade Sept wheat 
was in fair request’ around 92@93c 
p bu, with Dec selling above and be- 
low 96%4c. 

Corn was dull in the absence of no 
special incentive to encourage specu- 
lators to operate. No 2 corn in store 
salable around 55c p bu, with Dec 
new crop delivery, selling slightly 
above and below 52c. 

The uneven condition of the oats 
crop had its influence on values, and 
the market continued unsettled with 
bullish operators for a time in con- 
trol, forcing Sept delivery to 44c p bu, 
foliowed by some reaction. Harvest 
opetations were pushed rapidly, and 
the ‘weather was in the main favor- 
able for maturing the crop. State 
reports pointed to irregular condition 
and this caused some support, 

Rye was in fair demand and sub- 
stantially steady under small offer- 
ings. No 2 in store was quotably 85¢ 
p bu; Sept new crop delivery 77c. 

Interest in barley now centers in 
the new crop, with many samples 
shown on ’change. Values not yet es- 
tablished, but buyers show an interest 
in bright barley, with quotations 
around 65@68c p bu. Old low grade 
barley was quotable at 58@60c, choice 
63 @ 65c. 

Grass seeds. were quiet, with little 
business passing. Some inquiry for 
new crop timothy, with Sept delivery 
quotable around $4.65@4.70 p 100 lbs. 
Prime clover 15.50, hungarian 90c@1, 
German millet 1.40@1.60. 


_HE LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFF ERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 


























; Cattle Hogs — oa 
| Per 100 ibs. —_—— | —— ——-— 

| 1907 | 1906 | 1907 7 | 1906 1906 | 1907 | 1906 
Chicago $7.15 * 35 |$6.65 |$6.85 |$5.75 ($5. 25 
New York .| 7.00 6.25 | 7.15 | 7.15 | 6.00 | 5.75 
Buffalo :| 7.00, 610 | 685 | 7.10 | 5.86 | 5.65 
Kansas City| 7.00 | 6. 6.65 | 5.05 | 6.15 
Pittsburg .| 6.65 | 6.00 | 6.80 | 7.10 | 5.75 | 5.65 











At Chicago, the general cattle trade 
has shown no marked improvement 
over conditions last detailed in these 


columns. Generally there are an 
abundance of medium to common 
grassers of aii descriptions and buys 


ers seem indisposed to bid freely on 
such stock. Long-fed steers and heif- 
ers, on the other hand, were in rather 
moderate supply and prices held up 
fairly well. Some fairly good distil- 
lery steers are coming, realizing $6@ 
6.60 p_100 Ibs, choice corn fed beeves 
6.50 @ 7.15. 

Plainish cows and heifers continued 
to sag. Salesmen are inclined to be- 
lieve that there is no immediate pros- 
pect of any big improvement in the 
trade in native grass cows as the 
movement of rangers will soon begin 
to augment. Choice cows fetched 
$1.50@5 p 100 Ibs, good cows 3.T5@ 
4.25, grassers 2.75@3.40, prime heifers 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


4.50@5.35, medium to good bulls 3.35 
@4.75, canning cows 1.65@2.25. Veal 
calves sold fairly well, bringing 6.50 
‘@7.50, heavy calves 3@4.50, feeding 
steers 4.25@4.75, stockers 3.25@4. 

The hog trade continued to lean in 
favor of sellers. In fact, prices ad- 
vanced to the highest. point reached 
in a couple of months. Bastern ship- 
pers are manifesting more interest in 
the situation and this combined with 
rather moderate supples infused-more 
life and strength to the market. Sales- 
men claim to have the situation weil 
in hand and profess to fear nothing 
but a sharp increase in arrivals. 
There is a wider range between light 
and heavy grades of hogs. Good tu 
best sw.ne range 6@6.65 p 100 Ibs: 

Using the plea that the eastern 
mutton market is in bad shape, buy- 
ers pounded sheep prices to a marked 
extent. Supplies enlarged somewhat, 
this also affecting values. Good to 
best wethers $5.25@5.75 p 100 Ibs, 
ewes 4.75@5.50, bucks and stags 2.75 
@4.50, fat lambs 6.75@7.50. A keen 
demand continues for feeding sheep 
anc lambs. Milch buyers giving as high 
as 7.10 for some desirable Ida stock 
ready to put into feedlots. Feeding 
wethers brought 4.75@5.50, yearling 
breeding ewes 5.50@6.15. 

The Horse Market 

At Chicago, trade on 2a summer 
basis, and inclines to dullness. Best 
drafts $225@275 ea, farm mares and 
chunks 65@150, western branded 
horses 20@100. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


The Butter Situation 
PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMBERIEG 





New York Boston Chieago 
07... 25 26 2313 
’06.. 211% 221, 2014 
05... 22 2214 2014 


At New York, decline in values has 
continued and lower grades have sold 
very slowly. Value coming down to 
safer bases ee steady trade. Extra 
emys 24@25c lb, renovated 20@ 22c, 
western 19@ 20¢°s packing stock 
18@19¢c. 

The Cheese Markets 

At New York, market moderately 
active with fairly liberal supplies. 
State full emys 12@12%c p Ib, light 
skims 9@10c, part skims 4@5c, full 
skims 1@2c. 

The Milk Market 

At New York—The exchange price 
on August 1 was advanced to 8c p 
qt in the 26c zone. 

Receipts of milk and cream in 40- 
qt cans, for the week ending Au- 
gust 3, were as follews: 

Milk Cream 





BD cccphhekess on soes ee 73 
Susquehanna .......+%. 11,639 2 
West Shore .ccccccccs 15,687 1,875 
Lackawanna ......-. 57,000 2,150 
N Y Cent (long haul). 56,500 1,700 
N Y Cent (Harlem). 11,200 220 
SPEERTIO” dks dacs ccocece . 44'907 3,450 
Lehigh Valley ........ 2 7,900 2,675 
Homer Ramsdell line. 4,850 150 
New Haven ....cccoee 6,300 —_ 
Other sources ...+++-- 5,750 220 

Total © cevene% eeeee2t8,020 13,605 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 
store, warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When 
sold in a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance ‘Is usually secured. 


Apples 





At New York, receipts have in- 
creased recently, but strictly choice 
fruit meets good demand. MHarvesi 
$2.50@3 p bbl, bough 2.50@3, com- 
mon 2@2.50. Bulk stock offered at 
$1.50 @ 2.50. 


Dressed Meats 

At New York, supplies of country 
dressed calves light and of poor qual- 
ity. Demand for choice veals su- 
ficient to take all that comes. 


mon dressed veals 11@11%c p lb, 
common 7@8c. 
Dried Fruits 
At New York, situation unchanged, 


apples inactive due to uncertain pros- 
pects for present season. Fancy ap- 


Com- | 





| 





ples 844c p’ lb, common 6@7e, cher- 
ries 20c, old blackberries 13@14c, 

At Chicago, trade very quiet. Evap 
ayetes 74@8c p lb; raspberries 30@ 
2c 


Beans 

At New York, marrow beans quite 
dull, medium and limited demand. 
Red Kidney also easy. Choice mar- 
rows $2@2.05 p bu, pea 1.72@1.75, red 
kidney 2.30@2.35, lima 3.50@3.55. 

At Chicago, steadiness the rule. 
Those with stocks of old beans on 
hand express confidence in the out- 
look. Pea beans.$1.65@1.70 p bu, red 


kidneys 2.20@2.25, Brown Swedish 
1.60@1.65. 


Eggs 

At New York, market unsatisfac- 
tory. Receipts somewhat increased. 
Over supply of poorer grades. Strictly 
fresh 22c p doz, western 17@19c p 
doz, fresh gathered 13@15c, dirties 
10c, checks 6@9c. 

Fresh Fruits 


At New York, few pears arriving, 
small lots bringing $4@7 p bbl, 
peaches in great bulk have unsettled 
markets. Prime southern 2 p carrier, 
Ga 2.25@3, Md and Del 60c@1 p bbl. 
Few sour chefries 70@S85c p 8-lb bskt, 
currants 8@9c p qt, grapes 1.75@2 
carrier, plums 1.’0, red raspberries 
8@10c p pt, blacks 7@8c, blackber- 
ries 9@1lc p qt, huckleberries 11@ 
13c, gooseberries 12@18c, muskmel- 
ons 1.50@2.50 p cra, watermelons 200 
@300 p car. 

Southwestern peaches are travel- 
ing long distances this season. Our 
Boston correspondent reports that 
probably 50 cars of Ark stock had 
been put on sale at the Hub so far 
this season and dealers are marveling 
at the magnitude of the movement. 


Hay and Straw 

At New York, market shows light 
change. Lower grades cheaper, new 
stock not being handled, owing to 
tendency to heat. Prime timothy $23 
ae p ton, mixed clover 20, rye straw 
12@14, oat 8@9. 

At Chicago, prairie hay not sought 
after with much avidity and as a re- 
sult prices lacked strength; suppHes 
generally liberal. Timothy hay not 
offered freely and market fully steady 
with choice lots bringing $20 p ton. 
Kan and trans-Mo prairie realizes 11 
@12, Ill and Wis feeding prairie 8.50 
@9.50, rye straw Pi 10.50, wheat and 
oat straw 7.50@9. 


Onions 


Onion crop poor around Orient, L 
I, an important section according to a 


correspondent. Plenty of thrip. Acre- 
age about the same. Prices not yet 
established. 


Weather favorable at the opening 
of August for onion crop. A few fields 
planted too thick show signs of blight 
but as a whole outlook promising. No 
prices named.—[J. B. S., McGuffy, O. 

I estimate crop three to four weeks 
late, but prospects for an average wf 
about 350 bus per acre at this town. 
No blight yet, but some damage by 
heavy rains and weeds.—[A. M. 

At New York, market moderately 
supplied with best stock and firmer 
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EMPIRE MFG.CO., Box 106-FQuincy, ut 


Fultz 
Wheat “2 a an Ag a 


wheat. Our — and graded for p= 4 
Also Mammoth ite Rye, and extra 
1 Ab agnad Seed. Samples and circulars. 





Hardiest and best yield- 
ing, winter wheat on all 
lump and 


THE o. C. SHEPARD CO., 7 F St., MEDINA, OHIO, 


Well DRILLING 


MACHINES 


Over 7o sizes and styles for petting ee 7 a 
shallow wells in any kina camteh on on 


of soil or rock. 
wheels or on ith engines or horse powers. 


Strong, emple and durable. Any 
easily. Send for catalog. 


WILLIAMS BROS. - - 


ro ell DRILLING & 


PROSPECTING MACHINES 
Fastest drillers 2nown. Great money earners! 
LOOMIS MAGHINE CO., TIFFIN. OHIG. 


Montross Metal op! Shing! 
i \ last « lifetime without 
proof, storm-proof, INEXPENSIVE, band- 
tome. Catalog? 
. Montross Mota! Shingle Go, Camden, ¥ 1 
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HERE’S A MONEY MAKER 


Reliable 
Simple 
Safe 


Ciutch Pulley. 


10 Horse Power Two Cylinder 
15 Horse Power Two Cylinder 
Catalogue “D” FREE 
| Steel EZ Beam Trucks. Adjustable Speed. Water Circulating Pump. Friction 

Easy to Start. Easy to Move. No Vibration. 


THE MAXWELL & FITCH CO., 










Rome, N. Y. 
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prices. Orange Co $225 p bag, LIS p 
bbl, Ct yellow 3@3.25, Md and Va 
white 141.25 p bskt, Ky “1.60 p bag. 

At Chicago, supplies enlarging, yet 
receipts cannot .be considered exces- 
sive and outlet fairly satisfactory. 
Prices steady to easy. Home grown 
yellows bring $1.50 p sk of 60 Ibs cr 
40@50c p 14-bu bskt. Ky onions 1.75 
p sk, green onions 5c p bch. 

Potatoes 

At New York, new potatoes stronz- 
er, with more moderate receipts from 
nearby points. Southern Rose $2.25 

@2.50 p bbi, L. I do, Jersey sweets 2@ 
i> eek Va and N C 2@5.50 p bbi. 

At Chicago, generally the market 
Las shown strength. Buyers seem 
to want ail the stock now coming and 
have registered no objections to pay- 
ing full asking prices. Tubers ave 
eoming frem Ill, Kan, Ky, and ad- 
joining territory, choice stock real- 
wing So@S88c p bu, fair to geod 
@ 82c. 


Poultry 

At New York, trade in spring 
chickens has been liberal. Most stock 
sold at 1Te p lb, fowls l4c, roosters 8c, 
turkeys llc, ducks I3c, pigeons 20c p 
pr, receipts of dressed poultry light, 
fresh kflled turkeys M@l5< p Ib, 
broiler chicks 24@25c, western fowls 
#2@ Me, spring ducks 16@l1lic, prime 
squabs $3.50@3.75 p doa. 

At Chieago, dressers are quite a 
factor in the trade and their pur- 
ehases help out the situation materi- 
ally. General inquiry fairly good al- 
though there is seme complaint at 
the quality of spring chickens now 
being offered. Light-weight hens are 
relatively the best sellers. ‘Turkeys 
bring 12@132'%4ec p Ib I w, fowls 11% 
(i12c, roosters 7@7%ée, brofling chick- 
ens 16@18e, young ducks lz@i2%ec, 
geese $547.50 p doz. 

. Broom Corn 

At Chicago, trade in good shape. 
Best Ei and northern brush fetches 
$100@115 p ton, southwestern dwarf 
60@ 85. 

Vegetables 

At New York, beets $1@1.50 p 
behs, earrots $1@125, celery = 
doz, cabbage $5@6 p 100, cukes $4@ 
450 p bblL cauliflower $1@3 p bbi, 
corn $1.50@1.75 p 100, eggplant $1 
@1L50 p bx, lettuce _s0c@ 1 p bskt, 
lima beans $1.50@175, green onions 
$1@1.25 p 100 bchs, okra Tic @$l p 
earrier, peas Tic@$i p bag, rhubarb 
$1.50@2 p 100 behs, string beans $1@ 
125 p bag, squash 75c@$1.25 p bbl, 
tomatoes 50c@$i p bu-bx. 

At Chicago, garlic 10e p Ib, egs- 
plant $#@5 p bbl; celery 40@90c p 
bx, cukes 30@40c p % bu bskt, car- 
rets $1.25 p 100 bchs. Cauliflower $1 
@1.25 p bx, cabbage $3@4 p 100 or 
$1@1.25 p cra. Beets $1@1.25 p 100 
behs, horse-radish 65@75c p bch, 
leeks 5@6c, kohlrabi $1.50@1.75 p 
100 behs, lettuce 25@40c p tub, mint 
25@50e p doz behs, mushrooms ) 
S@e p Ib. Okra 7ic@$1 p bu, parsley 
W@15e p doz bchs, peppers 31@1.5 

p hamper, radishes $1. 50@L7 p 100 
behs, spinach 7T5ie@$l1 p tub. Crook- 
meck squash 20@25c p bskt, white 
squash 20e, sweet corn 50@60c p sack 
ef 6 to § doz. 


Maryland foads—a<According to fig- 
ures compiled by the U 8 dept of 
agri there were 16°773 miles of pub- 
lie road in Md im ’O4 Of this totai 
49% miles were turmpikes or toll 
eads. The state boasts 1570 miles of 
improved roads, or 9% of the total. 
improved roads, or 9% of the road p 
5@ mile of area, or-1 mile to .every 





7 inhabitants A special levy is 
made for road purposes in some 
ceunties, while in others expendi- 


tures are made from general county 
fund. The state appropriate annually 
$200,000 for the construction of per- 


manent roads, ome-half of the cost to 
be paid by the. cenimonwealth, and 
one-half by the county. 





vere issue of American Agrieul- 
test costains just the sort of infor- 
mation that. every person living on a 
farm should have. I find more good 
common sense in the “old reliable,” 
thar any of the other agricultural 
navers [ take. Others seem to be 


far behind the times when compared 
te the wide-awake, uv-to-date Amer- 
fean Aericulturist—f{Mrs M. A .S, 
Pennsytvania. 


~ 
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FARM AND MARKET 


Live Steck on New Jersey Farms 


BR. CG. MINELER, N J EXPER STA 


It is surprising to find so many New 
Jersey dairymen and farmers buying 
the culls from New. York and Penn- 
sylvania to replenish their herds. 
From figures gathered by the visita- 
tion of some 250 dairymen I find 
that less than one-third of the cows 





are raised on the owner’s farm; 
three out of every ten cows change 
boarding places each year. This 


shows that 30% of the milch cows are 
wnprofitable; that ome owner is dis- 

of his culls to the other when 
she freshens and just as long as this 
condemned practice continues, just se 
long will the dairyman find it & hard 
matter to make his adventure pay a 
profit. 

At the present average price of 
milk 2%.c p quart for the farmer, 
every dairyman can well afford to 
raise enough of his best heifer calves 
each year to take the pleees of 
those whose usefulness is finished or 
those that fail to prove profitable. 
Say it costs $47.50 to raise a heifer 
ealf from birth wntil she drops her 
first calf at 25 months old. [If she is 
sired by a pure bred bull, one whose 
pedigree ts traceable to a family noted 
for milk production and providing 
her mother is a heavy milker, she 
will jive as much‘ milk during her 
first inilking. season as the average 
eow purchasable from a drover or 
neighbor for the same amount. This 
is evident, and-reliable breeders have 
verified the statement. The heifer will 
then increase her milk flow with each 
suceessive freshenimg period until 
she is fully developed and will there- 
fore spend many useful years at the 
same farm. When a cow is purchased 
one takes daring chances of getting 
a tail-ender, a discarded beast be- 
eause she was nothing but a boarder. 
Raise heifer calves from the most 
valuable cows, but make sure the 
bull in serviee has the mgecessary 
breeding and individuality. Serub 
bulls invariably get scrub calves and 
serub calves seldom make paying 
cows. 

Misfits go a-begging, are sold on a 
gtutted market at a common price. 
It is possible for almost anyone to 
raise a scrub animal and dispose of 
it at a serub price to a scrub butcher 
or some other seab buyer who figures 
his profits at so much an animal, but 
the man whose aim is a little higher, 
who mates his animals to improve 
lis stock rather than to the 
number of critters has better things 
im store. buyer, knowing that 
such and such a darmer has a definite 
purpese in view, that he always has 
healthier calves, fatter pigs or eartier 
lambs than his neighber, will ge to 
that farm expecting to pay a few 
more dollars a head and is always 
watehing out for just such opportuni- 
ties. It costs no more to produce first 
class animals than unsightly scrubs 

the satisfaction of having the 
reputation of raising top-notchers; 
having individuals worth while show- 
ing or selling: of doirg something or 
being so im animal husbandry 
cireles is certainly a great incentive, 
one from which genuine satisfaction 
as well as real profit results. 

One dollar an hour would be con- 
sidered for a New 


from individual cows, in order to de- 
termine just what they are doing, 
will be worth that much te all who 
adopt afid practice the system. It is 
rot necessary nor even supposed that 
all farmers will weigh and tabulate 
every particle of food fed each cow 
nor each pound of milk secreted, but 
jt is just and reasonable to expect 
him to get some accurate check on 
what sort ef a machine each cow 
represents. 

For instance, a pair of spring scales 
securely fastened and hung in a 
convenient place near the milk room 
or straining place, with a milk sheet 
and pencil nailed up on the side of 
the wall, would, if used occasionally, 
say, two days a week or perhaps four 
times a month, be of great value to 
the owner of the cows. He could 
caleulate very aceurately just how 
‘many pounds of milk each cow 
secreting, and just how much his 
ineome is a cow. Many surprises are 
in store for the man who 





this scheme. He will lose confidence 
im some of his best looking cows; will 
econelude that boarding milk stables 
don’t pay and that he must cull his 
inferior cows. 

The imterest manifested by the 
milkers will be imcreased; each one 
will begin to re-arrange or change the 
ration of the different individuals in 
an attempt to persuade such and 
such a cow to hold out or to increase 
her flow of milk. Few men go to a 
tailor shop to purchase a suit of 
clothes without first getting measured 
er sized up, yet many go into their 
cow stables twice daily and are sat- 
isfied upon taking a mere peek into 
the milk pail and guessing as to the 
amount of milk each cows is produc- 
ing. The mere weighing and record- 
ing of each cow’s milk if practiced 
em all dairy farms would in a short 
time revolutionize the dairy business. 
Try the scheme a while, and see for 
yourself. 


Moderate Wool | Clip—Dealers at 
Atlantic markets are imclined to the 
belief that the domestic wool clip of 
O07 will foot up a little less than that 








of last season. The deficit in the clip | 


fs found mainly in Ida, Mont, U, and 
Wye. There is much complaint at 


the siwggish movement of new wool | 


eastward. This is attributed to poor 


facilities om the part of railroads: 
Barly offerings of Wyo woo! at the 
eastern seaboard are showing up 


somewhat heavier and coarser than 
last year but have not the strength 
of "06 wook Some Mont clips have 
been seld to «rrive at Boston at 25@ 
27c p By equivalent ‘to 67@68c clean. 
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EGGS AND POULTRY 


9 VARIETIES—All “preeds poultes, dogs, 

ferrets, pigeons, hares, etc. Colored eo-peae book 

10 on. List free. J. A. BERGEY, Box F, Tel- 
*a. 


ford. 
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FOR SALE—One hvendred pairs of Homer pi 
4 2! $1.50 per pair. C. G. BROOMALL, Elkins 
ark, P 


THOROUGHBRED POULTRY, stock and 
pass DONEGAL POULTRY YARDS, Ma 
Pa. 








SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


CELERY AND CABBAGE plants $1 per 100, 
500 70c. Very strong, healthy plants. CGelery—Gold- 
en Heart, Winter Qu Giant l, White 
Plume. C t Dutch. I will have plants 
to September. FPF. W. ROCHELLE, Chester, N. J. 


CRIMSON CLOVER SEED—New_ crop, 1 
bushels now ready, my own growing. Prices right. 
Address JOHN Fl ROSA, Milford, Del. 











MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS * 


FOR SALE—‘Star” (copper) milk cooler; fold. 

i ; tinner’s squaring shears; roofers 
folding machine; turbime cream separator and 
boiler: beeswax foundation mills; stereopticon and 
movi picture machine; films; slides; new bright 
white t. aman for particulars. NELLIS, Pat- 
terson, 


OUR HELP BUR EAU 


5 Cents Per Word 











MALE HELP WANTED 


mR A Pat. Qemapent eet position. ol pleasent 


"Ss veenaral 3 — for 
ea _* pe New York, Sateen, 





Fire 





end South Caro- 
We wan wmen. who. can devote allot, their 
— te the w If you are looking for 
don't write us, but if are 
or think you possess some q tions as a@ sales 
man, solicitor or represen and are eager to 
the of a liant oppertuntty, we want 
to hear ‘from you. t men can do better 
represent turist they can 
do in any other way. f you are such @ man, 
write uw ful rten: age, refer- 
ences, etc, id. see ean @o for 
you. Address at once. AGENCY DEPARTMENT. 
York, N 
SITUATION 'WANTED—MEN 
rane Fy and any lied 
a nie ae eo a Labor. bor, daformation ce 
Telephone 119 


Past a York” City. TEER LABOR. OF- 
FICE. Send for circular and application blanks. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 











— = word. Cash must each 
as forward replies sent to this offes, 
COPS mast be received’ Priday to tee in- 
ume > of week. Advortise- 
uae z S. eo “TO BENT” 
at the above rate, Dut will be 
SPACED TYPE. or display of any 
or 

wader. this head’ thes malt 

&8 noticeable as a | ona, 
the “Farmers® Ex " ad- 
cents a word each imsertion. 











LIVE stock 
tae ISTERED trains. all ig 
: large strains, mat not 
akin: bred om service boa Scotch Collie : 
Write iy rh P.. P. HAM- 


Guernsey 
ILTON, Gocheanvitie, Pa. 


BERESHIRES—Gilts and boars 
ve OATKA "FARM, “Scomslle, 





et March and 
a elie 





> Ee PU sTEe ont fe oe Ly ee 
= | ae * HOUGHTON. ‘Se Secretary, Brattleboro, 


Ghee 





mm PIGS FOR SALE—Jersey Reds. 
SS BR. B. HARRISON, 


HIGH PERCHERON and_ FPiench 
on =. BLWOOD AKIN, 4c 
bure, NY. 

OHIO IMPROVED Chester white ects OF come) 
a es 6 ae. Walden, N 


























Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Each 
Week 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


| 439 Lafayette Street, New York City 





CUTS 135 TONS HAY, pasture for @ eos: 


23 barrels apples from thrifty orchard. See - pic 
ture Ne 35208, Et 18, *Strout’s list No 19” 
house and grand mair 


Al markets as it is between 


bn fy Ny 
A. STROUT ©O, 


MONEY CROPS 


N . 
in southwest Texas. Corn, al- 


pt 4, 19 Remen street, 








falfa, rice, fruits and vegetables. Write for a 
trated a and votmentes pen als 
products ee s. LION. 
RICHEY LAND Antonio, 
Tex, Union eos —. wei. Bio. Agents 
wanted in every town. 

DO YOU want a fruit farm im Oregon where 
you can more and better apples. cherries, 
strawberrées ot plums then in On and 
= peices for them! Organize a colony of your 

rs and them. Money in it. Write to 
CHAMBER Or MMERCE, room #4, Astoria, 


Oregon, for part: 
WASHINGTON Co, farm. 





Ww? acres. 6 wood; 3 


miles orchard; good seil, rolling: 
dwelling. barns. Running water at house and 
barn and & ture, $5,500. Easy terms. BRIGGS 
& KOONZ, No 12 Baliston Spa, N Y. 





FOR SALE—63-acre dairy farm, 30 head of Jer- 
sey cattle, teams and tools, will sell separately or 
take partner. I do not live on farm and _ canrot 
give it proper attention. ©. M. McLAUGHLAEN, 
Magrew, Champaign county, | 














LARGE ENGLISH YORKSHIRES—Bett_ im- 

portation. A. A. BRADLEY. se NX. _ | "THIRTY YEARS SELLING FARMS, residen- 
AYRSHIRE bell, old fromm Fea | Sine age * Owners wishing to esll should call 
tered stocks Te Le FERRY. Rivecbead, N'Y. | fending Duper | Ouney wats, Opel Poys ae 

“SEEDED WOLaTEAN bale I ry Building, New York. 
CHARLES RICHARDSON, Hammond, N FARMS FOR SALE—On the eastern of 
Siena Maryland; te mild and healthful. soil pro- 
MISCELLANEOUS ductive, good water, fish and oysters. Write C. 8. 

DAY. Peeomake ity, Md 

n220D PRICES | for butter and egss by — a ow ten 
B LOVELAND, ii No Mai St, Sprineteld, | More Returns Per Dollar 





FOR SALE—Balsam pillows JOHN PARKER, 
Redford, NY. 


ee 


OOLLTE 
 LOTHERS, ~ ere ue 


and white. 
Se a oma 





istered stock. 








Invested. 


American Agriculturist, New York 
city: Gentlemen: I have been using 
Farmers’ Exchange Column for sev- 
eral years to advertise Wheat Seed 
It brings more inquiries from reliable 
people per dollar invested than similar 
advs in other agricultural papers.—- 
{[A. H. Hoffman, Bamford, Pa. 
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Propitious Start for Wintcr Cabbage 





’ 


The so-called winter cabbage crop 
is in gerierally promising condition at 
this early stage in its career. American 
Agriculturist has just completed in- 
quiry in all the important cabbage 
growing sections, including such states 
as Wisconsin, Ohio and New York, 
vand some of the less important sec- 
tions of: the northwest. The general 
testimony of our correspondents who 
are in the field, mostly well-known 
growers, points to a full normal acre- 
age and a good siart for the young 
plants. 

Always one of the latest crops to 
®o into the ground, the plants were 
set this year even later than usual, 
owing to the retarded season. In some 
places growers were dissatisfied over 
prices received last year, and cut down 
their acreage somewhat. Again, there 
was a scarcity of plants here and 
there and this had its effect. 


COUNTRY WIDE VIEW OF ACREAGE 


But the crop is too well established 
in the counties where it is made a 
specialty, to fall into neglect, and all 
in all, the acreage is a full one. Parts 
of central and western New York, 
where cabbages are very largely grown 
for market, show an increase over 
last year; here and there a substan- 
tial increase. On the other hand, the 
claims of some bearish speculators, 
who want to buy at the bottom, to 
the effect that the New York .acre- 
age is 50% over that of last year, are 
not borne out, by our correspondents 
reporting for the various counties. 
Their advices summarized indicate 
some, but not very much, increase in 
New York. 

Wisconsin, a producer of prime im- 
portance, apparently shows up with an 
acreage a little smaller than iast year, 
although it is still very liberal in 
such counties as Racine, Kenosha and 
Brown. 

The month of July gave the young 
plants a good start almost everywhere, 
Generous raénfall and sunshine, inter- 
mingled, were favorable to plant 
growth and development, and fields 
are in the main looking very thrifty 
at the close of the month, although 
possibly a little backward, on account 
of the late season. The growth of 
the plant is usually vigorous and sat- 
isfactory, and American Agriculturist 
correspondents report up to this time 
little or nothing in the way of serious 
inroads by insects. It is worth not- 
ing, however, that farmers want a 
long season of growth, some of them 
claiming this should extend well into 
November, to insure full maturity. 

Racine county is perhaps the larg- 
est cabbage producer in Wisconsin, 
and there the acreage is a little small- 
er than in 1906. The plants make a 
good appearance, thrifiy and with fa- 
vorable weather are growing niceiy, 
although two to four weeks late. The 
season was cold and wet at time of 
transplanting, and insects also caused 
some hindrance. One grower near Ra- 
cine says his plants have been badly 
affected by maggots. , 

The Ohio cabbage crop is making a 
good start The acreage is much as 
last year, although transplanting was 
retarded by the weather. Plants now 
appear well and are growing nicely. 
As a rule, they are large and healthy 
and copious rains have given them a 
splendid start in the territory adjacent 
to Lake Erie. One correspondent at 
Clyde, O, notices some yellows, but 
is not prepared td predict the extent 
of Gamage Another in the same part 


of the county thinks less visitation of. 


this character than usual! at this time 
of year. Considerable areas of cab- 
bage are grown in northwestern Penn- 


sylvania, chiefly in Erie county, 
around Waterford. The acreage has 
been largely increased over that of 


any previous year; plants are in 
healthy condition, although small and 
20 to 80 days behind usual growth. 


CROP PROGRESS AND OUTLOOK 





MONEY CROPS MAKE FAIR DEVELOPMENT 


WEATHER THROUGHOUT MOST OF JULY FAVORED GROWTH OF SPECIAL CROPS— 
ONIONS LATE THIS YEAR, BUT HARVEST PROSPECTS NOW ENCOURAGING—NO SERIOUS 
DEVELOPMENT OF BLIGHT—CABBAGE CROP LATE BUT PLANTS MAKE GOOD GROWTH 
—FARMERS DEVOTE FAIR ATTENTION TO BUCK WHEAT. 








On low ground some complaint of dif- 
ficulty in cultivation. 

LIBERAL CABBAGE ACREAGE IN NEW YORK 
A few American Agriculturist corre- 
spondents in that important cabbage 
growing section indicate an increase in 
acreage, but, as a whole, New York 
will not show very much gain over 
last year. The acreage in Cortland 
county is about normal, and while 
plants were set late, weather condi- 
tions have since been good; mostly 
Danish cabbage set this year. 


Buckwheat Has Made Good Start 


Always one of the latest crops to 
go into the ground, buckwheat this 
year was seeded even later than usual. 
In some instances this was ten days 
to two weeks after the normal date. 
Advices to American Agriculturist from 
growers in such important producing 
states as. Wisconsin, Michigan and 
Pennsylvania, indicate generally good 
prospects for the young plant. The 
area under buckwheat in the west is 
possibly somewhat less than last year, 
while in the east it seems to be fully 
normal, with occasional reports of a 
slight increase. The weather has been 
generally favorable for the develop- 
ment of the plant, both west and east. 

Pennsylvania has apparently a full 
acreage under buckwheat, although 
this went into the ground later than 
usual, owing to unfavorable weather 
at seeding time. The prospects: were 
generally good at the close of, July. 
Writing American Agriculturist, under 
date of the 27th, a correspondent in 
Wyoming county, Pa, says that early 
seeded buckwheat looks well, and. that 
late sown is starting favorably, con- 
sidering some heavy rains_which fell 
shortly after the seed was put into 
the ground. The acreage there is 
about an average. Another corre- 
spondent in the same county reports 
an increased area under this crop, 
with the plant looking well and 
weather favorable. In Bradford coun- 
ty, the crop is about normal, condition 
good, although most of the seed went 
into the ground rather late. 

The Thicker the Feed the thicker 
the flesh. 











The Sensitive Period in Onions 





The commercial crop of onions is 
now going through its critical period, 
including the last few weeks prior 
to harvest. A report on conditions 
today might be obsolete by tomorrow; 
favorable growth and development the 
last week in July might be followed by 
a complete reversal by the middle of 
August. It is the season for the de- 
velopment of blight, something always 
to be dreaded by the commercial 
grower of this money crop. 

Bearing in mind the sensitiveness 
of the plant at this time of the year, 
it should be especially gratifying to 
our subscribers to know that up to the 
latest available date prospects are 
reasonably good. Acreage outlook, and 
the early start of the plant, have been 
fully, portrayed in earlier numbers of 
American Agriculturist. As the crop 
comes to maturity, ‘hese initial re- 
ports are confirmed, including the 
fact of some uneven distribution and 
some territories showéng less than a 
normal acreage. 


HEALTHY CONDITION OF THE PLANT 


The important thing to note in the 
present report is the absence of blight 
development. Only in rare instances 
do our correspondents indicate any 
blight, and these in early sown pieces. 
In «& general way, no blight has over- 
taken the crop up to the first? week 
in August. It is well to remember, 
however, that the crop is everywhere 
late, and while it has made good prog- 
ress in recent weeks there is still op- 
portunity for the development of 
blight, and growers will not be “out 
of the woods” until a later date than 
usual. Western sections need sun- 
shine, and in the older and middle 
and eastern onion growing states more 
rainfall during early August would be 
appreciated. 


REASONABLY GOOD PROSPECTS IN THE WEST 


In the southern counties of Wiscon- 
sin, with Racine as ~ center, onions 
show up well. Farther north, in 
Brown county, Wis, the crop is late, 
with some complaint of maggots at 
work in the field. No prices have 
yet been named. In the heavy truck- 
ing sections of Van Buren, Allegan 





SPLENDID COUNTY EXHIBIT OF OHIO FRUIT 


The annual exhibition of fruit at the Ohio state fair at Columbus 


feature worth a long trip to see. 


Aibits in competition for the six prizes. 


Last fall there were nine county ex- 


The splendid lot of fruit shown 


on the table above from Sandusky county was the fourth prize-winner, 


missing third place by a fraction of one point. 


The exhibit was installed 


by Fred Hutchinson and M. J. Persiing. Sandusky county has been coming 
to the front during the past few years in the nature and character of her 


fruit exhibit. 


of the sharp competition for the prizes. 


Some of the other counties have their eyes on her, because 


The outlook next fall for sharp 


competition in the county exhibit was never better. 


southern 
looking fair 


and Kalamazoo: counties, 
Michigan, the crop is 
after some initial injury by 
frost. 

Conditions are similar in the onion 
growing sections of eastern Indiana 
and western and central Ohio, where 
the crop has made fair progress up 
to date, and harvest season is rapidly 
approaching. 

Onions are looking well in Noble 
county, Ind; but a correspondent at 
Kendallville, writing us under date of 
July 30, repe -am> evidence of 
blight and maggots, these causing ap- 
prehension. No price yet named for 
the crep. 

THE SITUATION IN THE EAST 


The important onion growing sec- 
tions of New York state show up with 
a good acreage, the plant having 
made reasonably satisfactory growth 
throughout July. A large and suc- 
cessful grower in Madison county 
writes American Agriculturist that the 
crop is coming along nicely, although 
the acreage in his section is smaller 
than Jast year. In fact, the shortage 
is even more than at one time seemed 
probable. The rate of yield, however, 
promises’ to be above average. 
“Some pieces will, we believe, go 600 
to 800 bushels to the acre, no blight 
or other disturbances at present,” 
Generally good conditions prevailed 
in Orange county, N Y, where there 
is a liberal acreage. 


early 





Potato Outlook Fair 


The potato situation is fairly .sate 
isfactory. In common with other crops 
potatoes were held back ,by the late 
spring and heavy rainfall, which ren- 
dered it difficult to keep the fields free 
from weeds. In the big potato states 
there is reasonably good promise, and 


unless conditions change a fair 
crop will be harvested. Potato 
fields are about as free from 
insect pest as usual. If moist 


weather prevails there will, of course, 
be more or less blight, but no testi- 
mony yet to American Agriculturist. 
Further particulars next week. Wis 
consin and Minnesota, two large pro- 
ducers, are in fine condition with the 
exception of the weeds which more or 
less prevail. ‘The Wisconsin crop 
showed August 1 a condition of 92 
and Minnesota 91. Michigan, also a 
big producer, is not far behind with 

points, while Pennsylvania and 
New York show up relatively well. 
Iowa produces a good many potatoes, 
and the conditon in that state is 89. 
Illinois, a fair producer, shows a cone 
dition o*% 86. 

The result of our crop correspond- 
ents’ special investigations f August 
shows that the crop is fairly uniform 
all over the country. All sections will 
produce a good average, with some of 
the states already named above the 
average. Most of the early varieties 
are fairly well matured; consequently, 
out 6f danger. Where late kinds are 
produced, of course the remainder of 
the season is to be reckoned with. 
The average condition for the coun- 
try is 87.8. . 


CONDITION OF POTATOES 


N Y 8 Ia 89 
Pa 86 Mo 88 
Tex 80 °Kan 70 
Ark 83 Neb 83 
Tenn 88 ND 90 
W Va 90 8s D 88 
Ky 94 Cal 81 
Oo 80 Ore 90 
* Mich 89 Wash 90 
Ind 85 Okla 92 | 
Il 86 Other 90 
Wis 2 eed 
Minn 91 Average 87.8 


_ Getting More Gold—The production 
of gold in the United States is stead- 
ily increasing. The director of the 
mint announces the gold yield in 1906 
to be $96,000,000. The director esti- 
mates that the output of gold in the 
United States in 1907 will nun over 
$100,000,000. 


Show Your Goods—Good seed, good 
soi] preparation, good cultivation—ang@ 
your goods will show you. 














An Enforced Vacation 


By Hilda Richmond 
. 


phone. “And you want the chicken 
dressed? . Well, I don’t know as Ill 
have time for that. What did you 
say? I needn’t bring it if I don’t 
have time to dress it? ll do my beat, 
but I’ve got lots of chores to do to- 
day.” 





ES, I guess I can bring the 
butter this afternoon,” said 
Mrs Holt through the tele- 


After more talk about apples and 
other farm products, the receiver 
was hung up with a snap, and Mrs 
* Holt turned to her husband to say 
sharply, “It does beat all about these 
town women being so busy they can’t 
dress a chicken! That was Mrs Tan- 
ner talking and she wants a lot of 
stuff or I'd never bother dressing a 
hen today. You go and cut its head 
off, John, and I'll try to clean it. If 
I had nothing more to do than Mrs 
Tanner I'd be ashamed to ask for a 
dressed hen...1 just wish some of the 
lazy, town women had to work and 
slave like I do. They’d soon have a 
differentssong to sing! Here I've been 
up since before daylight working as 
fast-as I could, while she has nothing 
to do but sit an the front porch. 
Some people have all the easy times 
in life and others all the work.” 

“It ain’t my good will and pleasure 
that you should work and slave, 
Mandy,” said her husband mildly. 
“I’ve wanted you to quit selling things 
this long time. We've got enough in 
the bank to take life easy all our 
days and the childrengare all com- 
fortable. If you'd say the word we'd 
take a-trip to New York or most any- 
where.” 

“New York!” said his wife impa- 
tiently. “Whatgl’ve alwiys hankered 
after is to just sit down and play the 
lady witheabsolutely nothing to do. 
Sightseeing is enough to wear a stout 
persoh to a thread. Last fall when 
we went to the state fair we was both 
beat out for two days afterward. 
There ain’t a bit of use talking about 
farmers taking life easy. When we 
are in our graves maybe we'll have 
rest, but not while we're on this 
farm.” 

Mr Holt had heard thesestatements 
time and again, so he departed to get 
the chicken for his wife. People al- 
ways said Mrs Holt would not be hap- 
py unless she was.busy, but that lady 
only smiled scornfully and said she 
would just like to have the chance 
before she died to have nothing to do. 

When Mrs Holt. drtve to the Tan- 
ner residence shortly after - dinner 
that beautiful autumn afternoon, a 
bitter feeling rose up in her heart 
as she saw Mrs Tanner sitting on her 
porch with a. bit.of fancy work. The 
two ladies had -been schoolmates, but 
Mrs Holt looked ten years older than 
Mrs Tanner. Mrs Holt had always 
said she had.no time for gew-gaws 
and her hair and dress were severely 
plain, while .Mrs Tanner had her 
abundant hair: simply waved and her 
dress, while simple, was in the .latest 
style. Mrs Holt had a tooth or two 
missing while Mrs Tanner had taken 
care of her teeth and from head t« 
foot there was a great contrast be- 
tween them. 

“It ain’t fair for Molly to have all 
the good times and me all the work,” 
she said to herself as Mrs Tanner 
went into the house for her purse. 
“Hard work has broken me down 
while Molly is as pretty as a picture. 
That’s the way it goes in this world 
though.” 

By 5 o’clock Mrs Holt had deliv- 
ered her butter and eggs and produce, 
and had turned the old horse toward 
home. “Mrs Holt! Mrs Holt! Wait 
a minute!” screamed a policeman run- 
ning after the buggy. “We've beén 
looking everywhere for you. There's 
a case of smallpox at your home and 
you can’t go there. No, it isn’t your 
husband,” as the poor woman turned 
Pale. “Shortly after you left seme 
c@mpers drove inte your yard with a 


very sick woman in their wagon. Mr 
Holt couldn’t turn them away, so 
he sent for the doctor, who pro- 


nounced it a mild form of smalipox. 
You must not go home.” 

“What shall I do? What shall I 
do?” wailed Mrs Holt. 

“You must go to a hotel or stay 
With friends till the scare is over,” 
Said the officer. “Mr Holt told us to 
tell you not to be alarmed for him, 
23 he had the varicoldid when a boy, 





EVENINGS 


and he said to tell you he would get 
his own meals and look after him- 
self. They put the smallpox people 
in your old house and gave them 
some of your old bedding for the 
present, but the county authorities 
will provide a nurse and look- after 
them. Your house and everything 
will be safe, but Mr Holt will not be 
allowed to leave the, place for some 
time. Have you no friends in town?” 

“I—I think Ill go to the hotel,” 
said Mrs Holt, faintly. “Can they 
send me some clothes from home?” 

“T-am afraid not. You see the 
hotel. people might not like it. Mr 
Holt.has telephoned the bank to let 
you have all the money you need, so 
you can buy what you want till you 
get home. Now, don’t worry a bit, 
for everything will be all right.” 

By degrees Mrs Holi settled down 
to her new life since there was noth- 
ing else to do. She bought herself 
a dressing sack, some toilet articles 
and other necessary things and pro- 
ceeded to enjoy her enforced vacation. 
She could talk to°her husband when- 
ever she wished and he assured her 
everything was all right and she could 
have a good time.. it was no use to 
worry, he said, so’she should just take 
life easy. 

“Won't you come and stay with 
me, Mandy?” said Mrs Tanner when 
she heard about her friend's predica- 
ment. “You are welcome—perfectly 
welcome.” 

“No, thank you, Molly. I think Ill 
stay at the hotel these few weeks. I've 
always wanted a chance to iake a 
good rest and since I’ve got the chance 
il take it. Of course, if I could 
have my way I'd be home working, 
but since it’s no fault of mine, Ill just 
enjoy my vacation.” 

“I hope you wilt,” said Mrs Tanner 
heartily. “Br the way, Mandy, we 
will count on you to help us with 
our next church fair. You know you 
were always too busy at home, but 
now you have your chance.” 

“Yes, I'll be glad to,” said Mrs 
Holt. “Before now I couldn’t do much 
because the chores kept me so tied 
down, but I'll lend a hand whenever 
you want me now.” 

Mrs Holt rose late in the morning, 
and after breakfast read or did fancy- 
work for a week before hotel life be- 
gan to pall upon her. “I’m sick of 
this stand cover,” she said pettishly 
one morning, as she flune the fancy- 
work aside. “I wonder if I could do 
my hair as Molly does hers.” 

“Tll show you how,” said the cham- 
bermaid, coming in unnoticed by Mrs 
Holt, as she sat with her pins in her 
lap vainly trying to arrange her hair 
becomingly. “See! You must let it 
hang loosely! So!” and she rapidly 
arranged it in ‘soft waves. “Now 
you want some of those gray combs 
that just match to he!d it in place. 
You can get a pretty set down at 
Moore & Taylor’s for two dollars. Isn’t 
that pretty?” and she turned the mir- 
ror to the right angle for Mrs Holt 
to see the transformed face it re- 
flected. “~ ° 

“Why—yes—I guess it is becoming,” 
said Mrs Holt slowly, but the flush on 
her cheek told what she thought of 
it. “I’H think about the combs.” 

That was the beginning. There 
were several trips to the dentist and 
her teeth began to resemble Molly’s. 
Next she turned her attention to her 
clothes and was surprised to find that 
neat, becoming clothes are quite as 


economical as ugly, clumsy garments. | 


Her new jacket suit was helped out 
with some pretty turn over collars and 
a becoming hat, and Mrs Holt began 
to wonder why she had ever prided 
herself on looking dowdy. 

“Do you do your own sewing, 
Molly?” she asked coming upon that 
lady rushing along with her sewing 
at a great rate as-the machine fairly 
hummed. 

“Indeed I do,” said Mrs Tanner. 
“With the plain patterns one can get 
nowadays, it is very easy. I make ali 
my own clothes and the children’s, 
except ny jackets and occasionally a 
wrap for the children. I used to get 
all worn out and discouraged over 
sewing and hire it done, but I find 
now by careful management that it is 
easy to do it myself and also very 
economical. I buy homemade bread 
and cakes of a poor widow, who is 
struggling to pay for her home, and 
hire my washing and ironing done. 
John has a great many people drop- 
ping in to see him and I must dress 


~ 











AT HOME 


well at home, so I can drop sewing 
better than washing or ironing. Then 
in summer I do a great deal of hand 
work on the porch, so that I am sel- 
dom idle.” 

“How do you do, Mrs Tanner?” 
said a lady coming in at that mo- 
ment. “I have you down as chair- 
man of the refreshment committee of 
the Thanksgiving entertainment, and 
stopped in to notify you. You hire 
your washing and ironing done, so 
you have plenty of time. No, I posi- 
tively cannot stay. I am on my way 
to tell other ladies what is expected 
of ‘them.” 

“Why didn’t you tell her you 
eouldn’t do it?” said Mrs Holt as 
Mrs Tanner looked ready to cry when 
the busy lady departed. “I wouldn't 
be imposed upon.” 

“It wouldn’t do a bit of good,” said 
Mrs Tanner. “Mrs Gray thinks be- 
cause she does her washing and iron- 
ing she is the most remarkable woman 
on earth. She lives just at the edge 
of town, you know, and thinks be- 
cause we are in town that we have 
nothing to do. Her children can run 
wild and enjoy themselves, while my 
little folks. have to be dressed up all 
the time. It means that I will have 
to work hard for two days and nights, 
besides the getting ready, and listen 
to everything that goes wrong. Well, 
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grumbling about it will do no good.” 

“T'll. take the place, Molly, if you 
think I can do the work,” said Mrs 
Holt, suddenly. “I have plenty o- 
time.” 

“If you only would!” said Mrs 
Tanner, “It would be such a load 
off my mind.” 

“I shall-be glad to have somethiar 
to put in my time,” said Mrs Hoh. 
“I don’t enjoy being a lady of leisure. 


I've read and sewed and rocked till 
I think my brains are addled, and 
now I want something to dé. If. I 


ever get home again I'll never say 
drudgery again as long as I live.” 

“I suppose you and John will be 
moving to town one of these days to 
take life easy?” said Mrs Tanner 
with a twinkle in her eye that her 
friend did not see. 

“Take life easy!"" echoed Mrs Holt. 
‘T’'ve found out that life is about as 
easy in the country as you'll find it 
anywhere. I've learned a lot of 
things, living in the hotel and board 
ing around among my friends. There's 
one thing and that is I'm going to 
stop talking about how much I have 


to do from this time on. When I 
hear Mrs Justin, telling about her 
company and her work it remind: 


me of the way I used to din John’s 
ears full of chickens and baking and 
{To Page 119.]} 








































silk finish. 
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Simpson-Eddystone Prints 


These are questions to ask in mak- 
ing a dress: Will it hold its color? 
Wiil it wear well? Will it pay for the 
time spent in making? 

Simpson-Eddystone Prints are 
standard for quality, fast color, and 
long wear, Some designs with a new 
Ask your dealer for 
Simpsen-Eddystone Prints. 


Three generations of Simpsons 
have made Simpson Prints. 














PRINTS he Eddystone Mfg. Co. (Sole Makers) Philadelphia, 





labor—a new cleaner. 


State Dairy Schools. 


ception, 





Farm Butter 


Every dairy housewife wishes to excel in the art of but 
ter making. With her it is a matter of reputation. 

No one knows better than she the importance of Cleanli- 
ness in connection with milk, and none appreciate how spar- 
ingly, if at all, should be the use of soap for such purposes. 

Hot water and hard labor have generally been used, 
but’ now something has come to take place of the hard 
Its name is 


ter, purer and sweeter milk, a high grade f 
product, bigger prices and less work. Ask 

your factoryman or dealer for a- 5-Ib | 
sack of this cleaner or write us his name. 


% J. B. FORD CO., Sole Mnfrs., Dept. G., Wyandotte, Mich. 








WYANDOTTE 


Dairyman’s Cleaner and Cleanser 


Three years ago this product was first brought to the 
attention of the creameries, the Cheese factories, and the 
Today the state dairy schools not 
only use it but also strongly advise its use by others and the 

factory that does not use it is a rare ex- 


Tothe housewife an investment in a 5-Ib. 
sack of Wyandotte Dairyman’s Cleaner 
and Cleanser is 


an investment for. bet- 
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No Abanduned Farms 


BY JOE CONE 
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Donjt let there be abandoned farms! 
It is a sorry blight 

Upon the landscape God has made 
So beautiful and bright. 

Don’t let there be abandoned farms! 
We need them one and all; 

Don’t let the wild growth enter in 
And cover field and wall. 


Don’t let the old house tumble down 
And sink into decay; 
Don’t let the running vines and grass 
Choke up the old highway. 
The hills and dales and mountain 
sides 
Were made for you and me; 
There is no life so full of health 
No life so nobly free. 


You pale-faced men who slave by day 
In city shop or store, 

fCome out into the countryside 
And till the soil once more. 

Come out and breathe the breath of 

life— 

For everyone there’s room; 

Don’t let there be abandoned farms, 
Make every acre bloom! 


Parental Instinct in Birds 


BY B. S. BOWDISH 





Two very strong instincts in birds 
often come in direct conflict, and 
sometimes one, 
sometimes the 
other, gains 
the ascendancy. 
At all seasons 
birds in com- 
mon with other 





JUNCO 


creatures are 
strongly possessed with the in- 
stinct of self-preservation. During 


the period of reproduction the in- 
stinct of parental affection comes into 
play. 

It ‘is quite natural that the instinct 
which is at the very roots of preserva- 
tion of life on the earth should be, 
in general, the strongest. It is al- 
most wonderful.that the birds, which 
we are wont to class as lower crea- 
tures, should temporarily possess an- 
other instinct so strong as to impel 
them to risk their lives and at times 
to sacrifice them in defense of home 
and offspring. I know of no really 

arallel case among the smaller ani- 

als. 

The strength of parental affection, 
the manner of its manifestation and 
the extent to which it at times domi- 
nates the instinct of self-preservation 
varies greatly in the: different species, 
and to considerable degree in indi- 
viduals. In studying birds with 
the help of a. camera one meets with 
innumerable illustrations of the va- 
riations ef these econflicting instincts. 

The same family often present al- 
most every phase. In the warblers, 
for instance, the ovenbird sits so 
closely in its domed nest as almost 
to allow itself to be stepped on, but 
once it has been flushed, natural cau- 
tion asserts itself, and experience has 
proven, as a general thing at least, 
that it is nearly if not quite impos- 
sible to get the bird to return while 
a camera is near, even if it be en- 
tirely concealed save the lens. On 
ithe other hand the parental affection 
is so strong in the  cHestnut-sided 
warbler that it will return to the 
nest with the unconcealed camera 
close to it as soon as the operator 
retires a short distance, and I have 
seen instances ‘where the bird repeat- 
edly went on the nest with the cam- 
era and operator within arm’s reach. 
The blue-winged and hooded warblers 
are nearly as marked examples of 
this strong development of. parental 
instinct as the chestnut-sided. June 
6, 1905, I made seven exposures on 
a female hooded warbler on _ her 
nest. It was cloudy and raining part 
of the time. For the first three ex- 
posures the bird left the nest while 
the plate holder was being changed. 
Thereafter, she remained for the sub- 
sequent four exposures during the 
entire operation. 

During midday a sitting bird mani- 
fests much less anxiety to return to 
the nest after being disturbed than 
is shown at the approach of dusk, 
or of a storm. Also the parental in- 
stinct grows from its inception at the 
time that a nesting site is chosen, 


PRACTICAL AND HELPFUL 


to the ‘early period of babyhood of 
the chicks, and that zenith passed, 
it again decreases until the time 
when the young having become com- 
petent to care @or themselves, the 
parents are relieved of responsibility 
for them. 


LOVE TRIUMPHANT 


On June 12 of last year I found 
a nest containing three young blue- 
winged warblers about ready to leave. 
I took one of them out to photo- 
graph, when the others immediately 
jumped out too. I caught them and 
the mother bird became so anxious 
that she seemed to almost entirely 
lose sense of personal danger. She 
repeatedly hovered within a foot of 
my face, and once lit on the. lens 
board of the camera. 


In gauging the extent to which the 


parental instinct triumphs over that 
of self-preservation, it must be borne 
in mind that to most birds the cam- 
era, next to man, is the most dreaded 
of things, and apparently in some 
cases even more dreadful. Whether 
it is that the single glass eye staring 
at them inspires the terror in their 
little hearts, or whatever the cause 
of the almost universal fear’ that 
birds show for a camera, the fact re- 
mains, and is known to all who have 
ever essayed bird portraits, that the 
camera is normally an object of sus- 
picion and distrust to the birds. 
Therefore, when the parental affection 
impels a bird to disregard one or 
both of the greatest objects of fear, 
we may feel sure that the impulse is 
a very strong one 


SUSPICIOUS FRIENDS 


Among the common birds around 
our homes, the robin, while seeming 
in many ways a confiding bird, and 
fond of nesting close to man’s abode, 
is really very suspicious and in some 
ways shy and a difficult subject in 
photography. The catbird is very 
much more susceptible to such effort, 
but varies greatly as to individual, 
some birds showing great suspicion 
and refusing to come to the nest or 
remain near it while camera or op- 
erator are about, while others lend 
themselves readily to the photog- 
rapher’s purposes, in their solicita- 
tion for their young. Bluebirds are 
gentle creatures, confiding to some 
degree, and with a very strong pa- 
rental instinct. Their nests being 
built inside holes in trees, or in bird 
boxes, the obstacles interposed in the 
way of depicting them on their nests 
are well nigh insurmountable, but 
photos of the birds visiting the nests 
are readily secured. 

Of the sparrows there is some dif- 


.ference as to species in respect to 


instinct and its manifestation, and a 
great deal of individual variation. 
The chipping sparrow will often brave 
the camera at close quarters when 
visiting the nest to feed and care for 
the young, and has even been induced 
in some instances to alight on the 
hand of the operator to feed a young 
bird perched theron. I have pulled 
down a slender branch with a chip- 
ping sparrow’s nest on it, till the bird 
was close to my head, without caus- 
ing her to leave the nest, but in 
other instances have seen them show 
great nervousness when anyone was 
in the vicinity of the nest. 

The song Sparrow is much more 
inclined to keep at a safe distance 
from _ man, though there are cases of 
individuals allowing a considerable 
degree of familarity while perform- 
ing their household duties. The 
white-throated sparrows and juncos 
which come about our homes in 
winter may usually be readily induced 
to come to the porches for crumbs. 
Hunger is a strong incentive to over- 
come the effect of fear of man in the 
battle of self-preservation. To what 
extent the parental instinct triumphs 
in the case of these two species has 
hardly been demonstrated as _ yet, 
though the junco at its home has 
permitted good photographs to be.se- 
cured. The field sparrow is much 
like the chipping sparrow in the mat- 
ter of conflicting instincts; the grass- 
hopper sparrow somewhat more 
cautious. 

The hummingbird has a very strong 
parental instinct and will return to 
its nest with the visitor close at hand. 
It is, however, at all times a nervous, 
restless sitter. 
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Lesson XV---Handy Lawn Chair 


BY THE MAN WHO KNOWS HOW 

Here is a comfortable chair that 
can be made in the boy carpenter 
shop, and then 
enjoyed on the 
lawn or piazza. 
The frame- 
work is shown 
in Fig 1, and 
is made of 
square strips 
of hard wood, 
1% inches each 
way. The car- 
vers can be 
Put together 
by boring round holes for the mor- 
tise, and rounding the ends to fit this 
mortise, for the tenon, as suggested 
in Fig III. Pin these joints. 

It will be seen that the _ sloping 
frame is hinged at bottom and top 
to two other frames that are made 
of the same material and in _ the 
same manner. The outer ends of 
these two frames are fastened firmly 
together by hooks on either side, as 
shown, when the chair is in _ use. 
When not in use the frames will fold 
together and the chair can be put 
where it will be out of the way. 

A stout piece of canvas stretched 
from the top bar in a loose sweep 
to the middle bar, where it is tacked, 
nd from thence to the lower bar, 
forms a most comfortable seat. 

Now a word about dimensions: All 
the frames should be about 2 ft, 5 in 
wide. The perpendicular frame should 
be about 4 ft, 6 in long, the horizontal 
frame should be about 38 ft, and the 
nelined frame about 5 ft, 4 in long. 


q 
pee | 
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DETAILS OF CONSTRUCTION 


But make the other two first, and 
place them. at right - angles, then 
measure between the two outer 
points and the exact length of the 
inclined -frame will be found. The 
mid-cross frame may well be a little 
stouter than the other parts of the 
frame as quite a bit of strain comes 
on this bar when the chair is in use. 

A touch of color may be given by 
an edging up and down the sides 
of the canvas in silk. The frame 
should be oiled. 


When to Plant a Lawn 


L. C. CORBETT 


"Ten at is a legitimate difference 






































son at which it is best to plant 

of opinion in regard to the sea- 
a lawn. There are those who are very 
successful in lawn making who de- 
pend almost entirely upon fall plant- 
ing. If the seeding is to be done in 
the autumn, the latter part of August 
or in September, is the best period for 
accomplishing the work in latitudes 
between Washington and Boston. In 
the southern portion of this zone the 
work may be deferred until October. 
The preparation of the land for this 
work should be thorough. The seed 
bed should be made very fine and 
every precaution, taken to give ideal 
eo for the germination of the 
seed. . 





.1906 was $12,435,163 the 


‘ America. 


If possible, the seeding should be 
done at a time when the fall rains 
are most abundant, bift, as frequently 
happens in the eastern part of the 
United States within the zone men- 
tioned, there is a more or less pro- 
tracted drouth during the fall. It is 
not advisable to sow the grass seed 
during a dry period, unless there are 
at hand artificial means for watering 
to force rapid germination and 
growth. 

Fall planting has the advantage 
of allowing a number of the weeds in 
the area to germinate and be killed 
by the frosts and freezes of the winter. 
If the grass attains a hight of 2% 
or 3 inches betore winter there is lit- 
tle danger of loss from severe weath- 
er. In localities where the surface of 
the earth is not protected during 
winter by a snow cover and the 
ground is likely to freeze and thaw 
repeatedly, it is not advisable to ,at- 
tempt to establish a lawn in the au- 
tumn. 

Spring planting is more certain of 
results than fall planting in the long 
run, particularly in the zone under 
discussion. The drawback to spring 
planting is that work must frequently 
be delayed longer than is desirable, 
because of unfavorable soil scondi- 
tions, particularly upon heavy «and 
retentive soils. Young plants suffer 
severely from heat and drouth if they 
have not hadanopportunity to grow 
and form considerable root before the 
hot period comes on. Weeds which 
come in advance of the spring plant- 
ing of the lawn can be overcome in a 
measure by giving the land partial 
preparation in the autumn and allow- 
ing the first crop of weed seed to ger- 
minate before cultivation and the 
preparation of the seed bed is com- 
pleted, using this cultivation to de- 
stroy the first crop of weeds as. well 
as to prepare the seed bed for the 
lawn. The later weeds can be held’in 
check by frequent clippings with the 
mower. 





Small Boy Talker 


Chatter, chatter, chatter, 
Morning, noen, and night! 

Small boy keeps up such a clatter 
Dad can’t, think or write. 





Chattering of flowers, 
ticks and stars and trees, 
Fairy dells and Bluebeard’s towers; 
Who could fail to please 


With such a range of topics; 
Angel, kitten, bun? 
From the poles clear to the tropics 
d learns lots from Son. 


‘Dad, my horsey’s busted, 
Leg’s broke right in two! 

Dad, did God make lemon custa’d? 
Daddy, I love you.” 


I can’t write. No matter! 
Would my words delight 
Like his loving baby-chatter 
Even if I’d write? 
[From Ainslee’s. 





According to a bulletin from Consul 
Frank D. Hill, at Amsterdam, the 
amount of diamonds invoiced at that 
Dutch port to the United. States, in 
5 largest 
ever sent in one year to 

More than- 92% of these 
were cut. Amsterdam is the greatest 
diamond cutting center in the world. 
It is interesting to note that most of 
the cutting is done by women and 
young girls. 


amount 
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NO 24---SHIRTWAIST SET 


Here is a shirtwaist set so pretty in effect and yet so easily worked 


that it is sure to delight all who see it. 
now so popular, 
including the front, eollar 5 pm can 


Wallachian embroidery, 
set, 


worked in 
tern for this entire 


tained of our Fancywork Department, this office, for 
one sheet. 


designs come stamped on 


Hints for the Seamstfess 
JAMES T. VAN OSDEN 


come very 


S$ sewing patterns 
A reasonably priced and contain 
the simplest and clearest direc- 


tions as to how to use them, it is 
not a very difficult task for any 
woman who ean find the spare mo- 
ments te do all of her simple sew- 


The amateur should select the 


ing. 

simplest styles to begin on, though, 
for the matter of that, the plain, well- 
made gowns are all ays far more 
stylish than the fussy ones with 
frills and furbelows which it is hard 


for the home dressmaker to manage, 


and which are aiways a nuisance if 
put on tub garments. When sim- 


aim of a woman’s 


plicity is made the 
amiss of be- 


toilet she seldom comes 


ing up to date in her attire. For 
her first attempts the young dress- 
maker sheuld also choose inexpensive 
material that will mean only avery 
small loss .shouhi it be spoiled in the 
making. 

When the pattern has been se- 
lected read the directions carefully 
until they are. fully understood. 
Every circle, cross or notch on the 
pattern stands’ for something and if 
good results are desired the seam- 
stress must. understand just what 
each signifies’. -’Then. double a por- 
tion of the. gaads, wrong. side out, 
and chalk-off:wpon_ it all.the pieces 
that must be duplicated, as two 


fronts, two *seves, etc. Then upon 
a single piece -of'‘the goods, chalk off 
the one-piece ., Patterns. By chalk- 


ing off the pattérn upon the material 


before any‘ineisien is made the goods 
can be used -to~-best advantage, for 
often one will’see where a change 
can be made. which will make much 
better use of the material; all that 


is necessary-is to erase the chalk line 
and remove the pattern to the desired 
place. 

ALLOWANCE 

whether the 


SEAM 

Always take notice 
paper pattern allows for seams. If 
it does not, allow a quarter of an 
inch on the seams of any material 
which is’ not given to raveling, with 
the exception of the shoulder seam, 
for which allow three-fourths inch. 
If the material is loose woven and 
ravels easily allow about half an 
in¢h for the regular seams, and then 
bind them. 

After the pattern has been cut, 
baste the ‘goods together and try on 
Wrong side out, so that the seams 
can be taken in or let out and pinned 
or basted into position for the ma- 
chine work. 

In ordering a pattern, if a person 
is a between size, for instance, a 35 
bust, order a 36 pattern instead of a 
34, a8 it is much easier to fit from 





@ pattern a little too large than 
from one too small. 
Recipes from Our Tablets 
PICKLED PEACHES 
To 4 Ibs fruit take 2% Ibs. brown 


sugar, 1 pt vinegar, i tablespoon each 
whole cloves and allspice, % table- 
spoon mace. Boil to a syrup and pour 
over fruit. Let stand 24 hours, re- 
heat the juice and pour over again. 
Repeat the next day. and seal. Halved 





‘or magazine are directions 


It is especially designed to ope 
The perforated pat- 
be ob- 


cents. All thr2e 


apples may be used in this way. Put 
spices in a bag.—{Mrs Ingalls. 


ELDERBERRY PIE 

I never saw an elderberry pie which 
I could eat until I tried this recipe. 
I prepare the berries and can for 
future use as follows: To 8 Ibs elder- 
berries take 8 Ibs brown sugar, 1 pt 
Vinegar and boil all together until 
very thick, 3 or 4 hours. When 
wanted for pies take 2 tablespoons 
prepared berries, 1 cup sugar, 1 cup 
water, 1 tablespoon flour, a little salt 
and cook all together until thick. 
Add 2 or 8 slices of lemon, or a little 
lemon extract. Bake with two crusts. 
{Mrs D. E. P., N Y. 

POTATO SALAD 

To 8 large, cold, boiled potatoes, 
diced, use 4 hard boiled eggs, or more 
if wanted, 2 stalks celery, 2 onions, 
and salt and pepper, if the dressing 
does not make it salt enough. Use 
this dressing, which is quickly and 
easily. made: 2 eggs, well beaten, 1 
small tablespoon mustard, 1 teaspoon 
salt, 1 teaspoon sugar, % cup butter, 
melted. Set in hot water and cook 
until it thickens. If too thick thin 
with cream or olive oil as preferred. 
Add 1 cup vinegar before cooking.— 
(Friendship. 

BAKED STUFFED TOMATOES 

From large, smooth tomatoes cut 
a small slice from the blossom end 
and tak out the soft part. Mix with 
stale bread crumbs, butter and. salt, 
and add parsley or a bit of onion, if 
liked. Refill tomatoes and bake three- 
quarters of an hour in a dish in 
which isa little butter.—[New Yorker. 

TOOTHSOME CHOCOLATE PIE 

Line a deep pie pan with rich pie 
crust and bake in a quick oven. Grate 
1% teacup chocolate, place in a sauce- 


pan with 1 cup hot water butter size 


of egg, 1 tablespoon vanilla, 1 cup 
sugar, beaten yolKs of 2 eggs, and 2 


corn starch dissolved in 
Mix well, cook until 
thick, stirring constantly. Pour into 
the pie shell and let cool. Make a 
meringue of the two whites beaten 
stiff, with 2 tablespoons powdered 
sugar. Spread on the pie and lightly 
brown in oven. A more delicious pie 
cannot be imagined.—[A. T. D. 
SWEET MILK JOHNNYCAKE 
Two cups sifted meal, i cup flour, 
2 teaspoons baking powder, 1 +tea- 
spoon salt, % cup sugar and enough 
sweet milk to make the consistency of 
sponge cake. Then add 1 tablespoon 
melted lard just before putting in tin 
to bake.—[Interested Tabler. 


& 


The Open Forum 


Dear Host: I think the whole se- 
cret of butter making’is the liberal use 
of plenty boiling water: Wash and 
scald every utensil and vessel every 
time used. Stir cream well every 
time you add new. I always scald 
everything before and after using. It 
is not necessary to wipe dry as it will 
instantly dry if scalding water is used. 
Germs do not live in scalding water. 
Keep cream as fresh and clean as 
possible until you want it churned, 
then ripen quickly.—[Mrs O. 8., Pa. 

Dear Host: In almost every paper 
how to 
make dainty things to eat. and to 
wear: We read how to make the 


tablespoons 
as much water. 








table attractive, the guest room and 
the kitchen. A great deal is written 
regarding cleanliness of the body. 
But very little is said about having 
the soul pure and sweet, a fit spirit 
for the beautiful temple we rear to 
please our fastidious taste. Many 
phases of character come under my 
observation. My next door neighbor 
has two little giris, the elder not yet 
four years old. And still the mother 
says she will do as she has a mind to 
though she may punish her all the 


time. This mother threaiens to 
break their necks or their backs if 
hey do certain things, but they do 


them just the same. Look down the 
vista of years, if these girls live to 
young womanhood. They will listen 
to none, but go their own wey. This 
same mother dresses her little girls 
tastefully and neatly, but there are 
thorns and brambles growing where 
love’ and kindness should abide. 
These same children run out their 
tongues at their mother, and say, “I 


won't.” Oh the trouble and sorrow 
that may come! Children no not 
outgrow these defects; they do not 


respect their parents or other people 
or even other peoples’ rights. Chil- 
dren. are a gift from God, and it 
should be the aim and desire of the 
papents that they be all pure within. 
Their little steps should be guided in 


right ways. They will have their 
little tempers and will do so many 
things we don’t want them to, but 
they can be taught good, pure and | 


holy things.—[Aunt Mollie of Ct. 


Dear Host: 
Brock and Clarabel have 
camphor to drive away ants. I have 
found this most effective. Of course, 
all food must be removed at the time 
when camphor is put on fresh as food 
will take the flavor.—{Mrs 


An Enforced Vacation 
{From Page 117.] 





cooking. If Helen Justin wanted to 
take life easy she could by lopping 
off a few of her social duties, and I 


might have allowed Juhn to have a 
few minutes’ peace if I had stopped 
peddling things as he wanted me to 
long ago. It’s all right to work as 
hard as you can when you're young 
but when you get to middle age it’s 
time to let someone else have a 
chance. Anyway, I'm going to see 
that John enjoys life a little more 
after this.” 

The quarantine was lifted and the 
people who had been so long in the 
old house on the Holt place finally 
went away. Mrs Holt was kept in 
blissful ignorance of the fumigation 
and other ceremonies that attended 
their leave taking, for her husband 
wanted to surprise her. A brand new 


suit was ordered, together with all 
other necessary garments, so "9 one 
would think of possible infection, and 
the master of the house set out to , 


bring his wife home. He knew where 
to find her, as she had told him al) 
about the fair, so he lost no time in 
entering the brilliantly lighted hall. 

“Mrs Holt? She's over there in the 
candy booth,” said a lady to whom 
he applied. “Right across the hall, 
the booth with the large flag.” 

But when he reached the booth no 
one was there except 1 stylish look- 
ing woman 
range some shaky candle sticks. 
“Could you tell me—” he began, think- 
ing he must have mistaken the place, 
and then he gave a sort of a gasp 
as he said, “Why, Mandy!” 

“Didn't you know me, John?” 
said reproachfully. 

“Yes, but somehow you’re—you'’re— 
dmproved,” he stammered and his 
wife laughed heartily. 

“Yes, I am improved, John,” 
said. I have my teeth, my hair and 
my clothes in good order and the 
result is becoming, I think. And best 
of all I'm not going to grumble and 
complain all the time any more. 
We'll take that trip you’ve been 
wanting so long and then we'll renew 
our youth in our home. Life is too 
short to spend it as I once did. After 
this the chickens will go in a bunch 
te the poultry buyer even if they do 
bring five cents more apiece dressed 
and délivered. I’ve learned a lot of 
things since I had to stay away from 
home.” 

“Good for you, Mandy!” said Mr 
Holt, heartily. “If you say the word 





she 





we'll 
easy in town.” 


easy at-home, 


have so much drudgery 
try but if—’” 
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leave the farm and take life 


119 


“Wouldn't you just as soon take it 
John?” she asked with 


a smile. I’m homesick.” 
“Better yet,” said the delighted 
gentieman. “I didn’t want you to 


in the coun- 


“Please don't ever say that word 

me!"’ begged Mrs Holt. “Work is 
only drudgery when the, worker 
makes herself a drudge, and I am 
done with that forever. Do you 
know, John, I think we are about 

enjoy our second honeymoon?” 


“Amen!” said Mr Holt, slipping his 


arm around her waist in spite of the 
fact 
candies. 
stopped in 
the smallpox. 
up in 
can disturb our happiness. 
forced vacation of yours was a mighty 
good thing, mother.” 


that people might ‘come _ for 
“I'm glad those people ever 
that day and brought us 
The old house went 
night, but nothing 
That en- 


smoke last 








I wonder if M. A. | 
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hear Sousa, Pryor, or any of the 
great bands or orchestras. The 
Victor brings them right to you 
—in your own home—for your 
family and friends to enjoy. 





the clear, full, true, natural tone. 


is the best. 
and your nearest dealer will be 
giad to sell the Victor on the easy 
payment plan. 


or write to us. 
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It costs no more, 


$10 to $100. Ask your dealer, 
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ct of our own f oundry, and save you 
ler’s profit of $5 to $20. We sell 
STOVES 


GOLD COIN ranaes 


ot holesale Prices, with safe delivery guaranteed, 
freight prepai highly polished, ready for your own 
Bo fuel, time ~ labor—last a lifetime. 

ote ane we alway to take 

back any Gold Coin Stove ePrerereecn aed 
return your money not satisfied 

be ONE YEAR'S TRIAL 
No better sto & fo gosta. nd ur offer not 
duplicated by aap a2 —-*. - 
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them 


ng machine not on 
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Standard 
Flower Books 


For Those Who Would Be Successful 
Florists on a Large or Small Scale 


By A. Herrington. The author, than 
whom-there is no more experienced ex- 
pert in this line anywhere, has here taken 
the public in his confidence and has en- 
deavored to assist and direct the efforts 
of those who would grow and excel. in 
the production of perfect chrysanthemum 
flowers. His aim has been to show that 
not in secret arts and practices, but‘in 
a plain course of procedure, as explained 
in the pages of this work, are attained 
the results desired. Illustrated. 160 pages. 
Bx7 inches. Cloth ..ssccccccceeeees-D0 cents 


HOME FLORICULTURE ; 
By Eben E. Rexford. A practical guide 
to the treatment of flowering and other 
ornamental plants in the house and gar- 
den, intended exclusively for amateur 
floriculturists by one of the most suc- 
cessful amateur floriculturists in Amer- 
ica. Illustrated. About 300 pages. 5x7 
inches. Cloth ........ PPreTiTitii Tt Ti titties 


BULBS AND TUBEROUS- 


By C. L. Allen. A complete history, 
description, methods of propagation and 
full directions for the successful culture 
. of bulbs in the garden, dwelling or green- 
house, The illustrations which embellish 
this work have been drawn from nature 
and have been engraved especially for 
this book.. The cultural directions are 
plainly stated, practical and to the 7 
312 pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth..........$1.50 

GARDENING 

By F. A. Waugh, professor of horticul- 
ture and landscape gardening in the 
Massachusetts agricultural college, for- 
merly of the university of Vermont. A 
treatise on the general principles govern- 
ing outdoor art; with sundry suggestions 
for their application in the commoner 
esone of gardening. Every paragraph 
s short, terse and to the point, giving 
perfect clearness to the discussion at all 
points. In spite of the natural difficulty 
of presenting abstract principles, . the 
whole matter is made entirely plain, even 
to the inexperienced reader, Illustrated. 
152 pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth......50 cents 
BEDGES, WINDBREAKS, SHELTERS 
AND LIVE FENCES 

By EB. °P. Powell. A treatise on the 
planting, growth and management -of 

hedge plants for country and suburban 
homes. It gives accurate directions con- 
cerning hedges; how to plant and how to 
treat them; and especially concerning 
windbreaks and shelters. It includes the 
whole art of making.a delightful home, 
giving directions for nooks and balconies, 
for bird culture and for human comfort. 
Illustrated. 140 pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth 
50 cents. 
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mailing. 
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NEW BOOK JUST ISSUED 


SQUABS 
ror PROFIT 


By William E. Rice and William E. Cox 














- This is the most on eg ana exhaustive work 


of the kind ever published on squab raisin It 
is not a book of second-hand references, bu con- 
tains the hard-earned experiences of the authors, 
Every detail of their methods of selecting, breed- 
ing, feeding, killing, and marketing squabs is 
Dee in a simple language, with numerous 

kustrations, en from the home plant, of 
Mr. Rice in Wor Jersey. The chapter on build- 
ings, their location, and how to construct the 
is concise, specific, and eempiete. 

The eee ——T is increasing rapidly. This 

k nide for those who want to know, 

and a AR ard reference work for the old-time 
breeder. It is not based on mere theory, but 
contains the true story of the most successful 
squab plant in this country. The story of how 
$50, the original investment, has grown to $3, 
is fully given by Mr. Rice. He took the money 
made by the squabs, — and developed his 
piant, until it is now comple 

The illustrations are simply superb. They were 
taken especially for this work. The plants and 
specifications for buildings, etc., are as complete 
as an expert architect could make them. The 
book contains about 150 pages, each 5x7 inches, 
printed on fine paper. Bound in cloth and Sent 
postpaid for 50 cents. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
439 Lafayette Street New York 
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A RECORD OF PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE 


Ten Acres Enough ! 


With an Introduction by Prof. Isaac P 
Roberts, formerly Dean of the College 


of 'e 
Author of “Fertility of the Land,” 
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w to plant 


and practical formation on 
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that wise a | week aes the Boy 
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Sahatentinnte bound in sath, 5x 7 inches, }- 


273 pages, Price net . . . $1.00 
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439-441 Lafayette Street, New York, N. ¥. 
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Books which every Horticulturist 
should have in his Library. 


Plums and Pium Culture 


w complete manual on 
> gO and their ‘ir successful a 
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By F. A. Waugh, professor, of horticulture and 
f iy - ieee 
e Vere 
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By H. Harold Hume. To supply the want of s 
— .— @ work on citrus fruits 
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pages. 
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with 150 excellent: sengra - 
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. Fruit Culture 
at to the guests and 
peegion’ wyide to ine'g a 
fruit who is po sat ike his 
profitable by the ruit possible and 
at the ee is vu ate in eyery 
ticular, covers the en ractice of fruit cul- 
ture. ‘tihustrated, 274 pages. 5x7 inches. iia 
~_ Harvesting, » Marioeting 
2 A practical guide to the pick- 
and marketing “of fruit. 
covered are the fruit market, fruit 
» fruit storage, 


statistics 
ar pas nord and dea ca 
progress oe 
without this most valuable bog = 
pages. 5x7 inches. Clot 


eunsed 00 
. - Insects and fanvaiihtes 
By Brent 3 M. Weed. A practical manual con- 
and secthntle of preventing 
eir ies, mith many eee 
inches, Cloth’ ....... 


By ©. M. Weed. laining the prin- 
ciples and peneees 47 the eennica ation of liquids 


pe ts for destroying insects 
eh ti Tilustrat 1 © page. x7 inches. ote 


By Andrew 8. Fuller. <A_ treatise on the £ bro 
pention. planting and cultivation of mut-bearing 

and shrubs .adapted to the climate of the 
United States, with the sptentitic and 


names of the fruits known in commerce as edible 
or otherwise useful nuts. Illustrated. 290 p 
5x7 inches. th 
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